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Definitely Costs 


Mills making profits often earn them by savings on production costs. They 


know that saving pennies on lubricants blocks moves to dollar profits. 


Minimize spoilage loss by using NON-FLUID OIL which does not drip or 


spatter onto goods in process. 


Save money on oil and application costs because NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 
liquid oil 3 to 5 times, giving more constant and dependable lubrication. 


Send for free testing samples and bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


, . Tome Providence, R. l. Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, S.C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Low-Cost Operation 


HE General Electric screen- 
less, open textile motor — 
for spinning-frame drives, twist- 
ing-frame drives, and other 
applications in lint-laden at- 
mosphere—offers you definite 


cost-reducing ad vantages. 


C-E switch for con- Lhe special design of this motor 
venient, efficient con- 
trol of G-E screen- 
less, open textile lint through the motor, thus 
motor 


provides for ready passage of 


effectively eliminating the need 
for screening or enclosure. This 
and other design and construction features are your 
assurance that G-E screenless, open textile motors 


will give you the following operating advantages: 


1. Low maintenance—Because there are no screens or 
other loose parts to handle or clean. Streamlined air 
passages pass lint readily, and cleaning is minimized. 


2. Longer bearing life— Because hard-tin-babbitted, 
accurately ground bearing linings are used in sleeve-bearing 
motors. In ball-bearing motors, cartridge-type dust-tight 
housings permit disassembly without exposing the bearings; 
bearing cleanliness means long life. 


3. Dependable service — Because of inbuilt reliability 
and scientific design that give these motors the operating 
characteristics best suited for textile service. 


— 


G-E screenless, open textile mo- 
tor. Free passage of lint through 
the motor is facilitated by fans 
on rotor, by large, smooth. ven- 
tilating passages, and special 
treatment of windings 


Lint-Laden Atmosphere 


Get these operating benefits for your mill by in- 
stalling G-E screenless, open textile motors. Investi- 
gate, also, other cost-reducing equipment, such as 
power-generating and transmission apparatus, and 
wire and cable, which General Electric makes for 


the textile industry. 


An experienced sales engineer in the nearest G-E 
office will be glad to help you select the right equip- 


ment to meet your electrical requirements efficiently 


and economically. For additional information, sim- 
ply write or call the G-E office nearest you. General 


Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E screenless, open textile motors applied to spinning frames 
020-150 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS 
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Opinion Judge Hayes Cotton 
Processing Tax Case 


HE following is the full text of the opinion delivered 

byJudge Johnson J. Hayes in U.S. District Court 

in Greensboro last Wednesday in the equity action 
of the Cannon Mills Company, of Kannapolis, against 
Collector of Internal Revenue Charles H. Robertson in- 
volving efforts of the plaintiff to enjoin the defendant 
from the collection of cotton processing taxes: 


This is a suit,in equity to enjoin the collector of inter- 
nal revenue from collecting processing.taxes or imposing 
penalties thereunder and to enjoin the United States 
attorney from prosecuting the complainant for violations 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. It is alleged that 
the act is unconstitutional; that the provision relating to 
a so-called tax does not in fact relate to a tax in the sense 
of revenue for purposes of operating the government but 
in reality imposes a burden in the nature of a penalty on 
property to provide a bounty for distribution among 
cotton growers. Relief sought is injunctive against the 
collection of the “tax” and against prosecution by the 
United States attorney, and a decree declaring the act 
unconstitutional. 


The government moves to dismiss for want of jurisdic- 
tion relying primarily on Revised Statutes 3224, 12 U. 5. 
C. A. 154. It contends this suit is controlled by the 
decision in Bailey vs. George (child labor case), 259 
U. S. 16. It is authority for the proposition that the 
mere unconstitutionality of an act does not remove the 
case from the ban of revised statutes 3224. The reason 
underlying the rule is expressed in the excerpt. 


“The averment that a taxing statute is unconstitutional 
does not take the case out of the section (Revised Stat- 
utes 3224). There must be some extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional circumstance not here averred or shown to make 
the provisions of the section inapplicable. Dodge vs. 
Brady, 240 U.S. 122, 126. In spite of their averment, 
the complainants did not exhaust all of their legal reme- 
dies. They might have paid the amount assessed under 
protest and then brought the suit against the collector to 
recover the amount paid with interest. No fact is alleged 
which would prevent them from availing themselves of 
this form of remedy.” See Dodge vs. Osborn, 240 U. 5S. 
118 and Snyder vs. Marks, 109 U. 5. 189, and Graham 
vs. DuPont, 263 U. S. 234. In the Snyder vs. Marks 
supra, it is said: ‘There is, therefore, no force in the 
suggestion that Section 3224, in speaking of a “tax,” 
means only a legal tax; and that an illegal tax is not a 
tax, and so does not fall within the inhibition of the 
statute, and the collection of it may be restrained. The 


statute clearly applies to the present suit and forbids the 
granting of relief by injunction.” 


The government contends that Hill vs. Wallace, 259 
U. S.-44 and Miller vs. Nut Margarine Company 284 
U. 5. 498 are inapplicable to the present suit. In the 


former case Section 3224 was held inapplicable because 
of unusual and extraordinary circumstances. The pay- 
ment of a tax on each of many daily transactions and 
then sue to recover it would necessitate a multiplicity of 
suits. In the Miller case, supra, known as the “Olio- 
margarine Case,” in which the court held Section 3224 
did not apply, the court, referring to the section, said: 
“This court in harmony with the rule generally followed 
in the courts of equity held that a suit will not lie to 
restrain the collection of a tax upon the sole ground of 
its illegality—and this court likewise recognizes the rule 
that in cases where the complainant shows that in addi- 
tion to the illegality of an exaction in the guise of a tax 
there exist special and extraordinary circumstances suffi- 
cient to bring the case within some acknowledged head 
of equity jurisprudence, a suit may be maintained to 
enjoin the collector. * * * The section does not refer 
specifically to the rule applicable to cases involving ex- 
ceptional circumstances.’ 

The motion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction admits 
all the facts alleged in the bill. It is alleged that the tax 
for the month of March is not due under the statute until 
July 29th, yet the collector is proceeding to inflict the 
penaity on June 29th, unless he is restrained. It is 
alleged that the processing tax is not levied or collected 
as revenue to run the government but that it is an exac- 
tion from the processor which is immediately turned over 
to the cotton grower as a rental or benefit payment; that 
the levying of the so-called tax and the distribution of the 
fund by the Secretary of Agriculture are inseparable. It 
is further alleged that the entire fund is exhausted and 
that if complainant has a remedy of law, it is uncertain 
and inadequate; that the Congress could exercise its 
option in respect of an appropriation; that the present 
Congress would not likely do it for the reason that the 
House of Representatives passed by a vote of-——_to—— 
H. R. No- to take away from complainant and all 
processors the existing legal remedies for the recovery of 
the tax alleged to be illegal. Again it is alleged that com- 
plainant is required to report the cotton processed each 
month and is repired to pay the tax each month: that 
failure to pay each tax when due subjects it to the fol- 
lowing penalties. A fine of $10,000 for each tax or $120.- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Notes Sizing 


HE sizing of yarn in the hank is done either in the 
vat or in other suitable containers, or if it Is a 
matter of treating short warps, on the hank sizing 
machine. Warp sizing is done mainly for coarse fabrics, 
and for larger lots the full width sizing machine is used, 
that is to say, when a large number of warps are required 
for one particular fabric and pattern. The sizing is in- 
tended to make the yarns stronger for weaving, more 
supple, and to give them a better consistency, in order 
that the finished fabric will have a richer hand and finer 
appearance. Furthermore, shedding of the fibre and 
consequent harshening of the thread are prevented. 


PROPERTIES OF CorRECT MIXTURE 


For these reasons, a correctly prepared sizing mixture 
should have the following properties: It should be thinly 
liquid, which is to say, well dissolved, so that it may 
penetrate into the yarn easily. The mixture must also 
have the greatest possible adhesive power, in order to 
smooth the protruding fibres firmly down on the thread. 
Also a proper sizing mixture should be absolutely neutral, 
ensuring that the thread shall not be damaged in any 
way, and finally it must not dull the colour, and it should 
be adapted to the thickness of the yarn. In practice it 
will always be found that under the same conditions the 
fine yarns absorb a greater quantity of the sizing mixture 
than coarse ones that are made even of the same raw 
fibre and of the same lot of cotton. Furthermore, it may 
be observed that the manner varies greatly in which cot- 
tori threads, spun in the same way but made up from 
different fibres, absorb the mixture during the process of 
sizing. This is the reason for unevenness in the sized 
warp. 

THe EXPERIENCED SIZER 


An experienced sizer, who understands how to obtain . 


the given density of a fabric from the different yarn 
numbers, has a good idea how the sizing bath which he 
proposes to use will affect not only the process of weaving 
but also the cloth design. For this reason care should be 
taken in the choice of a finisher. Very often the formula 
for mixing the size is kept as a secret, in some cases 
merely for show and much to the detriment of the plant. 
The size is made up by the manager or foreman himself, 
being then passed on for further preparation. Whether 
or not the boiling is done correctly seems to be of less 
importance. 


To protect the plant from loss when it is necessary to 
let one finisher go, the job should either be given to 
another who is experienced or else a good weaver should 
be trained, of whom it may be assumed that he is partic- 
ularly interested in, and also fitted for, the work. In 
large plants where there is an experienced foreman over- 
seeing the sizing operations it is easier to train a good 
weaver than in small or medium sized plants where the 
new han dmust work independently and where there 1s 
no one to help him out with advice from time to time. 
There are a number of large plants, employing men spe- 
cially for the size boiling, who while they are familiar 
with the formulae do not always mix them accurately by 
weight, but rely upon their own experience and judgment. 
Therefore it may happen in such cases that the sizing of 
the warp is uneven. However, the greatest risk is taken 
when an inexperienced sizer is left to his own devices. 


*Translated and reprinted from Zeitschrift fur die 


Textilindustrie--through Dyestuffs. 
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Don’t KEEP THE SIZER IGNORANT 

If a man employed at sizing is to have a growing inter- 
est in his job and to be trained to think independently, 
it is not advisable to withhold from him the knowledge 
of the materials comprising the size mixture. The fore- 
man who is in the habit of saying that he himself must 
think of everything, does not properly understand how 
to initiate his fellow workers into the routine or the 
organization of a plant, and with his “think of everything 
myself” he kills any desire for the others to take an active 
interest. Experience is a long route and an expensive 
school. Ignorance makes everything hard and knowledge, 
easy. Therefore particularly in the case of small and 
medium sized plants care should be taken that the sizer 
is really experienced in his job. He can only gather this 
experience when all secretiveness is dropped. No plant 
has ever yet shut down for the loss of a man who made 
a mystery of his activities. 


The position of many a sizer is clearly enough revealed 
by the repeated questions appearing in trade journals. 
These questions are sometimes so general and veiled as 
to make it very difficult for persons who are supposed to 
answer them correctly, even in a general way. For exam- 
ple, the following question is put: “Who will communi- 
cate a good recipe for sizing, that has proved successful 
in use, and guarantees the smooth running of the warp 
on the loom? No other admixture may be used but fat 
which leaves no spots whatever in the goods after the 
dyeing.”’ No man of any experience would contend that 
the same sizing recipe can be used to equal advantage in 
every plant, nor even always for the same yarns—con- 
cerning which there is no mention whatever in the ques- 
tion—because the kind of water and the other products 
used to prepare the size can differ very materially. 


It has already been mentioned that the yarn, though 
of the same number, can be made up of different fibres, 
and also the thread can be twisted more or less tightly, 
which can of course affect the absorption of the sizing 
mixture. For these reasons alone a general reply to the 
question could be of little service to the person asking it, 
unless it were assumed that he would be able to adapt for 
his own particular case the few recipes that might be 
given. The purpose of sizing is to extend the use to 
which the yarn, no matter what its origin, can be put, but 
the various highly recommended sizing preparations differ 
very little as regards their effect upon the strength of the 
yarns in the weaving process. They are usually based 
upon certain materials that would in themselves serve the 
Same purpose, with the sole difference that the various 
“preparations” sell under different names and equally 
different prices. 


When buying a sizing product it is important to accept 
only flour or starch of the best quality in a dry state, and 
later to store it in-a dry place. The same applies to 
admixtures. In using the various solvents and other as- 
sistants that appear in the market it is important to 
follow the directions very punctiliously, if results are to 
be satisfactory. It is regrettable that such directions are 
frequently ignored, and those registering failures gener- 
ally lay the blame on the material, without being aware 
that they themselves are at fault. It ought to be appar- 
ent to any experienced sizer that a size which has already 
begun to decompose, should not be used for a fresh 
mixture, and yet troughs of exaggerated dimensions are 
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found on sizing machines and the drain, for the sizing 
that has turned sour, is frequently inadequate. 


Poor Sort WATER 


To prepare the size, only first grade material and pure 
soft water should be used, in conjunction with which a 
scrupulously clean tub for boiling is necessary, which 
should be fitted with a mechanical stirrer. It is regretta- 
ble that boilers are still to be found which have no stirring 
apparatus, and in which the stirring is done by a large 
spoon or stick, the advantages of mechanical stirring not 
yet having been recognized. 

A plant can hardly afford to prevent acid formation by 
boiling out the tubs and troughs every two or three days, 
but on the other hand it is not permissible to clean them 
in this way only every three or four months. Purposes 
of economy are served by having a thorough cleaning, 
especially in the summer months, every Saturday. Noth- 
ing less than this can ensure cleanliness and pure air in 
the plant, most important towards obtaining well-sized 
warps. It must be noted with regret that plants are still 
found in which a visit of any duration is a kind of torture 
because of the almost insupportable odour. (Or are there 
perhaps no such cases?) In other plants, winding, warp- 
ing and sizing are all done in one room, and all workers 
have to breathe the impure air all day long. In such 
quarters complaints are endless concerning the poor con- 
dition of the workers and the faulty running of the warp. 


Coarse YARNS 


All coarse yarns, and yarns that are dyed mainly with 
fast Turkey Red, resist the sizing the most, for the reason 
that they contain more or less fatty substances. Also 
much depends upon whether boiled, bleached, dyed, or 
mercerized, and dry or wet yarns are used. It often hap- 
pens in practice that that which is considered good enough 
to use by one authority is rejected by another—a proof 
that the sizing department of every plant has, and as a 
rule must have, its special method. It is, however, non- 
sense to guard these peculiarities as “secrets.” Reference 
need only to be made here to a recipe in a hand-book for 
sizing, which is recommended for use with English wor- 
sted. It says, for instance, 30 gilograms of joiner’s glue 
are dissolved and boiled in 100 kilograms of tap water. 
Then 20 wilograms of white dextrin are taken to 50 
kilograms of water; 10 kilograms of magnesium sulphate 
to 15 wilograms of water; and 2 kilograms of zinc sul- 
phate to 4 kilograms of water, each of which groups is 
dissolved and boiled like the first. The four solutions 
are all poured together and brought to a boil while being 
stirred, when 7% kilograms of glycerine are stirred in. 
No criticism of such a mixture is needed, since its use 
would be enough to condemn it. Moreover, it may be 
remarked that the glue in a concentrated solution would 
curdle and leave a spotty residue if it were to be com- 
bined with sulphate of magnesium (Epsom Salt). 

lf it is true that cotton yarns differ greatly in their 
capacity for absorbing the size, it is true to a still greater 
degree of animal: fibres (wool), the condition being very 
much aggravated by their fat content. Animal fibres 
differ in their capacity of water absorption from vegetable 
fibres (cotton, flax, hemp, jute, etc.) if only for the reason 
that their hygroscopic properties are more pronounced. 
When goods are to be treated, from which the size is to be 
washed out again after weaving, it is advisable to use 
only such sizing mixture as is easily soluble and that can 
be removed with boiling water without the aid of any 
chemical preparation. 

ASCERTAIN PURPOSE OF THE SIZING 


Before starting to prepare a sizing bath, certainty 
should be had as regards the intended purpose of the 
sizing. If the yarn is only to be sized for good weaving, 
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the recipe of the sizing bath is different from that used 
when a loading size is to be used. In the first instance it 
would be incorrect to add a filler, and this is particularly 
unnecessary in the case of coarse fabrics for technical 
purposes. For chair goods a stronger sizing mixture is 
generally used, because they are not subjected to any 
after-treatment. The filling agents do not as a rule per- 
meate dyed yarns, but rather form a crust around them, 
dulling the lustre of the colours ,and somewhat changing 
the appearance of the fabric. If a tour is made through 
a weaving mill, it is easy to obtain an idea of the sizing 
of warp yarns, for warps that are poorly sized will, due 
to the rubbing off of the size in the harness and in the 
reed, tend to shed, and at the same time the threads 
grow rough, leading to unnecessary breakage. 

In order to guard against unpleasant surprises, no 
acids, lyes or chloride of lime solutions should be used 
for dissolving the size, for if these are not handled prop- 
erly traces of them will remain in the goods and damage 
the fibres. It is advisable and helpful to dissolve all 
admixtures before their use and to sieve them well, which 
will prevent the formation of lumps and, moreover, no 
undissolved fatty, etc., substances will mix with the siz- 
ing. The temperature of the size in the trough, that 1s, 
in the sizing machine, should be for the cotton yarn from 
35 to 85 deg. C., when a difference should be made be- 
tween raw, fast and non-fast dyed yarns, while for rayon 
a temperature of from 30 to 45 deg. C. is sufficient. The 
temperature at which paste forms is from 60 to 65 deg. 
C. for potato flour, from 70 to 75 deg. for wheat flour, 
and from 75 to 80 deg. C. for wheat and rice flour. The 
boiling time should be 10 minutes for potato flour, 10 to 
12 minutes for corn flour, 15 minutes for wheat flour, 
and 15 to 20 minutes for rice flour. An even spreading 
of the size mixture in the sizing trough is very important, 
for which reason access should be from both sides and 
stirring should be thorough. It is a pity that the process 
is not always carried out correctly. 

SQUEEZING ROLLER CLOTHS 

A very critical matter, very often impairing the quality 
of the sized warps, is the handling of the squeezing roller 
cloths. These should not only be kept very clean, being 
washed frequently, but they should be adjusted very 
smoothly to prevent uneven pressure. The observer, 
however, will notice that these roller cloths are not always 
properly cared for. Not only the absolutely necessary 
cleaning is neglected, since for weeks or even months 
nothing is done to them, but if something is done, no 
hesitation is shown to adjust them while the machine is 
operating. Are there not some sizing plants that pay no 
attention to these cloths for years until they gradually 
grow more and more ragged, loosening by themselves and 
failing to the ground? Then there is great astonishment 
in the weaving plant at quite justified complaints regard- 
ing uneven sizing, and when competitors turn out better 
goods. Conditions are the same with finishing and other 
processes, because work is carried on by the most primi- 
tive means, it really being a wonder that half-way satis- 
factory goods are produced. 


H. T. BRYAN, SR. 


Following an illness of three weeks, Henry Thomas 
Bryan, Sr., died recently at the Edgecombe General Hos- 
pital at Tarboro, N. C. Mr. Bryan, a pioneer in the 
manufacture of hosiery in the South, formerly was con- 
nected with the Runnymede Mills, of Tarboro, N. C., 
He is survived by his wife, one daughter, Sara Fletcher, 
and three sons, Henry T. Bryan, Jr., and Augustus M. 
Bryan, of the Bryan Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, and E. 
Dudley Bryan, of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 
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Will Woolen and Worsteds 
Move South? 


HE recent decision of two New England woolen 
and worsted mills to establish plants in the South 
has provoked some very interesting discussion. 
There is “‘no doubt of the fact that woolens and worst- 
eds are going South,” according to the opinion of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. In an editorial on 
this subject, the paper, which is an authority on textile 
conditions in New England, says: 


Will the State and municipal authorities of New Eng- 
land allow the woolen and worsted business to be driven 
out of that section as the cotton mills have been removed? 
Right at the present minute there is no more doubt of 
the fact that woolens and worsteds are going South than 
there is disbelief that the cotton industry has gone. And, 
right at this very minute in Uxbridge and Lowell, Mass., 
Woonsocket, Pascoag and North Smithfield; R. I., and at 
Putnam, Conn., those very same professional labor lead- 
ers, the same U. T. W. organization, and the same indi- 
vidual officers who drove the cotton industry from New 
England are driving out one of the best, largest and most 
successful woolen and worsted manufacturers. 

The Uxbridge Worsted Company, giving the steadiest 
work to their operatives, and, paying wages that approach 
the highest in the industry, is definitely marked for ruin- 
ation by the U. T. W. A strike is in progress at all the 
seven or eight plants of that company. The result, to 
this date, is that Uxbridge has purchased one mill at 
Macon, Ga., and another mill at Cedartown, Ga. The 
mill at Macon, which has been manufacturing cotton 
goods, is being re-equipped for the production of Uxbridge 
woolen and worsted fabrics. The mill at Cedartown is 
being re-equipped along the same lines. And, on Monday, 
June 24th, it was announced that the Killingly Worsted 
Mills of Danielson, Conn.—an independent plant, but 
selling through the same commission house as the Ux- 
bridge Worsted Company—has purchased a yarn mill at 
Stony Point, N. C., near Statesville, and, that this prop- 
erty will be equipped for the manufacture of Killingly 
Worsted Mills’ products. Here we have, not the rumors 
of woolen and worsted mills pulling up stakes in New 
England and going to Southern districts, but the actual 
properties purchased and machine equipment transferred. 
And, it is all due to the labor situation engendered in the 
woolen and worsted industry of New England by the 
unions. 

Of course, it is foolish to suppose that the woolen and 
worsted industry as a whole, or, that any other branch of 
the textile industry, will stick to the NRA hours and the 
preposterous NRA wage costs. But it wasn’t any change 
from the old NRA conditions that brought about the 
Uxbridge Worsted Company strike, or, that was respon- 
sible for the Uxbridge and Killingly movement to the 
Southern States. Both of these corporations have been 
respecting the 40-hour week and have been paying way 
above the NRA minimum wages. The Uxbridge corpora- 
tion did start up on June 17th on a three-shift operation, 
40 hours a week of five days for three operating crews. 
In other words, Uxbridge was going to give employment 
to 50 per cent more workers and pay out 50 per cent 
more wages, but the unions in their dominating leadership 
have been able to close down all of those plants. None 


of these labor leaders work for the Uxbridge Company. 
None of them are personally affected by the wage scale 
or the hours of operation of any of these mills. But, 
under the supine and cowardly attitude of local authori- 
ties, including Police Departments and State authorities, 
including New England Governors, the United Textile 
Workers organization today is allowed to assault, brow- 
beat and threaten mill operatives who want to stay at 
work. They are doing that very thing in several plants 
of the Uxbridge Worsted Company, and Uxbridge is 
going South. 

This Uxbridge Worsted Company is one of the most 
successful concerns of its kind in the United States. In 
the 1934 year, while the American Woolen Company was 
losing $800 a loom and selling off its property, Uxbridge, 
in its manufacturing and merchandising made $500 per 
loom and enlarged its productive capacity not only by the 
purchase of the mill at North Smithfield, containing 200 
additional looms, but, also by machinery extension and 
improvement in its other plants. The whole industry 
knows that Uxbridge is successful. Every competing 
mill knows that Louis Bachmann of New York, the sell- 
ing agent, with a 50 per cent ownership in the Uxbridge 
business, is one of the ablest merchants and business men 
in the industry. And, everyone knows that Harold Wal- 
ter, the president of the Uxbridge Worsted Company, 
with the other 50 per cent stock ownership, is a very able 
manufacturer with a great and successful organization. 
All the banks know these things, and the wool trade, and 
the textile machinery people, and everybody else who 
does business with the industry. 


And, when Uxbridge Worsted Company makes the de- 
cision to transfer a very large part of its business from 
New England and its high wage costs, to the South where 
they will be free of labor union domination, and where 
the town and municipal and State authorities will protect 
them against the sabotage and destruction of the U. T. 
W.—the whole thing gives to the rest of the woolen and 
worsted industry the urge to move South also. 

Today, perhaps, 90 per cent of the woolen and worsted 
business of the country is in New England with the bal- 
ance of productive capacity in adjacent districts. But, 
the Southern woolen and worsted industry is not un- 
proven. One of the best worsted yarn mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company is the Bradford plant at Louisville, 
Ky. Austin T. Levy, through the last five years, has 
been proving the high profit possibilities of woolen and 
worsted production in his three mills in Virginia. The 
Southern Worsted Company in Greenville, S. C., is the 
biggest individual plant of that group controlled and mer- 
chandised by Herbert Lawton. The Peerless Woolen 
Mill, at Rosville, Ga., has made money every single one 
of the last fifteen years, for which we have the details. 
Even 1934 was a big year with Peerless. And, Peerless 
isn’t a small plant—it is operating 35 sets of cards, about 
250 looms and all of its own dyeing and finishing, with 
its own shoddy plant, etc. One of the most successful 
woolen mills in the country is the Chatham plant at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. And, everybody knows that the 
most successful woolen mill in the world is in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
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There is no experiment about Southern woolen and 
worsted profit-making actualities. And, the pitiful part 
of the whole thing, and the foolishness of it is in the fact 
that no such movement of woolen mills from New Eng- 
land is necessary. If it hadn’t been for the NRA and the 
higher wage costs instigated by that ridiculous legislation 
Uxbridge never would have invested a cent in the South. 
When the NRA was promulgated Uxbridge was operating 
24 hours a day, three shifts, high wages, no union domi- 
nation. Messrs. Bachmann and Walter had to follow the 
dictates of the New Deal—and, we understand they were 
receptive to it and co-operated in it. They didn’t at all 
resist the collective bargaining features. We are told 
that the two chief executive officers, and the real man- 
agers of the company, co-operated with the union in 
gaining 100 per cent union representation throughout the 
plant. 


Up to the time of the NRA Uxbridge was the best 
extended woolen and worsted concern in the country. 
For instance, they were operating 12 looms to the weaver 
and employing three shifts, or three crews of operatives. 
But, when the NRA came in the operations were restrict- 
ed to two shifts of 40 hours each. Mr. Walter tried to 
be helpful and co-operative. He didn’t want one full 
shift of workers to be thrown off the payroll, so he cut 
voluntarily from 12 looms to the weaver to eight looms 
to the weaver, and so on in every operation, trying to 
make work for several hundred people. It all had a 
humanitarian objective. It was all done with the thought 
that it would be good business. It was all carried out 
with the idea of co-operating with the New Deal—now 
it has all turned out badly, the unions are in control, they 
are fighting the return to the three-shift operation, they 
are insistent upon taking the management of the company 
from the hands of Bachmann and Walter, who really own 
it; who put all the original money into it, who have done 
the work that has made Uxbridge a success, and, they are 
trying to turn the whole thing over to the management 
of professional labor leaders. That points out the weak- 
ness of the whole thing. 


The Uxbridge and Massachusetts authorities and the 
Woonsocket and Rhode Island authorities ought to give 
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the Uxbridge management the same protection against 
these labor union disturbers that they would give to Mr. 
Walter or Mr. Bachmann personally in the event of pre- 
meditated highway robbery, or, premeditated arson. 
There is really no moral, ethical or financial difference 
between the methods of the labor leaders in such a diff- 
culty as Uxbridge is now experiencing in the strike than 
there would be between the labor leaders actually sneak- 
ing up behind Walter or Bachmann and picking their 
pockets, or, clubbing them on the heads. 


There is nothing of being an alarmist in particularizing 
on this present trend in New England. People used to 
say a few years ago that the cotton industry wouldn’t 
leave Massachusetts. We, ourselves, went up before the 
legislature fourteen or fifteen years ago and explained, 
one year to the committee on social welfare, and another 
year to the committee on labor, that the cotton industry 
would .go, and was going South, that the industry couldn't 
stand the labor tactics and the high wage costs and the 
local taxes of New England. 


And, we heard one labor leader after another assure the 
members of the Massachusetts legislature that the oper- 
atives in the South couldn’t compete with New England 
workers; that they didn’t have the skill; that the climatic 
conditions in the Southern States were against profitable 
textile production. But, the industry has gone—not only 
from Massachusetts but, in too many instances from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
It takes years to transfer a great industry, and the woolen 
and worsted industry won’t be wholly out of New Eng- 
land in the immediate future. But, it is on the way out 
and it will all go unless public opinion is aroused, and, 
unless municipal and State authorities co-operate to pre- 
vent it. 

Personally, from a business standpoint, we do not care 
whether cotton goods and woolen goods are made in 
Georgia or in Massachusetts. The volume of advertising 
and the total of subscription receipts isn’t at all affected 
by the location of the mills. The dyestuffs and textile 
drug manufacturers do not care whether their sales are 
made in Rhode Island or South Carolina. The volume 
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lt Boils Thin! 
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FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 
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Processing Tax Bulletin Sent 
Southern Hosiery Mills 


HE following bulletin has been sent to hosiery mills 
in the South by T. R. Durham, executive secretary 
of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion: 


If and when the processing tax on cotton becomes in- 
operative through repeal, proclamation or adjudication, 
all business and industry subject to its provisions will be 
involved in a mass of entanglements. It must be remem- 
bered that until one of the pending cases reaches the 
Supreme Court, or until the law is terminated otherwise, 
that its provisions are still in effect and should be met 
with full compliance. During this period of uncertainty, 
however, everyone naturally desires to take the necessary 
steps to protect himself if and when the end is reached. 
It is believed that all groups—spinners, knitters and 
buyers—seek no advantage of any kind and are entirely 
willing to consider the rights of each other, desiring only 
to protect themselves when a final adjustment becomes 
necessary. 


It is beyond the realm of likelihood that anyone will 
be able to recover any part of the tax which has been 
passed on to succeeding vendees. Even should the law 
be declared unconstitutional, there is no fund out of 
which to make refunds, since most of the collections 
have already been dispersed to farmers, and it must be 
realized that in theory at least everyone who has sold 
goods bearing the tax has been reimbursed to the full 
extent. The ultimate consumer has actually borne the 
burden, and there is no conceivable way that refunds 
could be equally distributed, even though the tax may 
have been illegally levied. The general opinion is to the 
effect that the most anyone may be able to collect in the 
nature of a refund, will be the amount of tax previously 
collected on such goods as he may have on hand at the 
time the Act becomes inoperative. The original Act pro- 
vides that owners of such stocks on hand (other than 
retail stocks) may file a claim directly with the govern- 
ment for a refund. Complications will arise under this 
provision which will be discussed below. 


I 


Some of our members have been requested to make up 
their invoices showing the prcie of the merchandise and 
the amount of tax as a separate item. You are strongly 
advised against this procedure because the spinners, with 
the exception of invoices made in connection with old 
contracts, most of which have expired, no longer render 
separate billings, and as you have purchased the yarn 
with the tax included as a part of the purchase price, 
you are justified in billing the finished goods on the same 
basis. You do not pay the tax as a separate item, and it 
will be difficult for you to determine the exact amount of 
the tax represented by a given invoice. This should be 
your answer to such requests. 


I] 


A demand has been made in certain instances that the 
knitter guarantee to refund the tax on any stock which 
the buyer may have on hand at the time of the termina- 
ttion of the Act, and to deduct the tax on unfilled orders. 


You should not make any such guaranty. You should 
point out to buyers that you do not pay the tax directly, 
are not responsible for its collection, that you have no 
definite source from which to reimburse yourself, and 
that you cannot, therefore, guarantee a refund under any 
circumstances. You can agree, however, that you will 
use your best efforts as an intermediary for the purpose 
of assisting in the collection of refunds either from the 
government or from your source of supply. Beyond that 
you cannot afford to assume liability. 


Since a large number of spinners have ceased to pay 
the tax by reason of court action, or otherwise, the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether or not the knitters 
should in turn refuse to continue to pay the spinners the 
amount of tax included in future invoices. Attention is 
again called to the fact that the law is still in effect, and 
so long as you are able to pass the tax along to the buyer, 
you cannot consistently refuse to pay the spinners. 


It_will be entirely proper for you to obtain from the 
spinners an agreement to the effect that if and when the 
law is terminated that they will. 


1. Cancel the tax on all unfilled orders, because such 
tax will no longer be required of them. 


2. Refund to you the tax on your stock on hand, 
provided they have not themselves paid the tax for any 
reason. We are sure that the spinners will be willing to 
enter into such an agreement because they do not desire 
any advantage. If they have billed you for the tax which 
they actually have not paid themselves we are confident 
they would be willing to reimburse you in order that you 
may be protected on such yar nas you have on hand at 
the time. 

3. The agreement should go one step further. It 
should cover the tax on all merchandise sold by you 
which is still in the hands of your immediate or succeed- 
ing vendees (except retailers) in order that you may pass 
back to the spinners any claims that may be made 
against you. 

The reasons for requiring this agreement are obvious. 
Refunds may be collected directly from the government 
on stocks on which the tax has been paid. . If the spinners 
have not paid the tax, then the government will not 
refund. On the other hand, the spinners not having paid 
the tax, should be, and I am confident will be, willing to 
refund the amount to you covering your stocks and the 
stocks in the hands of your vendees who would otherwise 
be entitled to a refund directly from the government. 

In other words, you and your buyers are entitled to be 
placed in the same position and receive the same protec- 
tion that would be received from the government in cases 
where the government had previously collected the tax. 

In all probability, the spinners and mercerizers will 
confer with each other concerning this subject and within 
a short time should be prepared to enter into uniform 
agreements. Meantime, it is advised that you immedi- 
ately notify your sources of supply that your future pur- 
chases will be made only upon the basis of an agreement 
covered by the above outline. 


ion | 
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The City of Charlotte and 
The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 


greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 


mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 


and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 
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What Best System For Making 
Tests The Mill? 


Abuses Noted If Tests Are Not Impartial 


The following letter regarding the best method of con- 
ducting tests in a cotton mill is of unusual interest be- 
cause it touches upon one of the most important phases 
of mill operation. The writer of the letter points out 
that the value of tests in various departments ts often 
nullified because the tests gre not made on an impartial 
basis by men whose sole ‘aherest is in making a fair test. 


The tendency of “pass Nee buck” in order to uphold 
the efficiency of some particilgr department in the mill, 
as touched upon in the letter, nqturally tends to destroy 
the whole purpose of making tests. 


Doubtless many other readers have worked out a sys- 
tem of making tests that give a true picture of conditions 
in the various mill departments, so that the real purpose 
of making the tests is carried out. 


We will be pleased to have the questions discussed by 
anyone who is interested in the subject of testings and 
whose experience can be helpful in giving the information 
asked for in the letter. Letters on this subject will be 
welcomed. The letter is given below—Editor. 


To the Editor: 


During my several years experience in various textile 
plants, I have discovered that all of them experience ex- 
treme difficulty in having true tests taken in their various 
departments. I should like to exchange ideas with as 
many practical men as possible in order to ascertain the 
most proper mode of procedure to follow. 


This matter of taking true tests is most important, but 
very few mills have seen fit to take it seriously enough to 
delve deeply enough in the matter to establish a definite 
plan of procedure. In my opinion, the way they are 
taken now is just plain “buck-passing:” The overseer of 
spinning will make a complaint to the superintendent that 
his work is running badly and that the spinners just can’t 
possibly keep up their work. The blame for the whole 
situation is laid to the condition of the roving which is in 
stock. The overseer maintains that his hands can’t possi- 
bly spin it. The superintendent will order him to make a 
test of a given number of spindles for one day—marking 
the number of ends which break down for the specified 
run and their various causes. Such tests are generally 
taken by a spinner or section man who works in the same 
department, and, naturally, the majority of them will 
give a prejudiced picture in order to justify their conten- 
tion that the stock is bad; consequently, a distorted pic- 
ture is given. The evils of other departments are multi- 
plied, and the important things which the spinner or 
section man could do to eliminate the whole trouble 
passes unnoticed. Certainly, then, people who work in 
the department in which the tests are being made are not 
the proper ones to be instructed with the task. Shouldn’t 
the tests be made by an impartial person who is familiar 
with the functioning of the various departments but does 
not working in any one of them? 

Probably I can give a clearer picture by using the 
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weave room for an example: A weaver will tell his 
overseer that his warps are bad and that he can’t possibly 
get production off his looms. Of course, the overseer car- 
ries the complaint to the superintendent. A test is or- 
dered—and one of the weavers runs it. Naturally, a 
favorable picture for the weave room is given. I have 
been reliably informed that on one occasion a weaver had 
been told to save the gouts, kinks, slip knots, etc., on his 
set of looms for a given day’s run, and that five more 
weavers brought their bad work to him and he claimed 
that it all came off of his set. Obviously, such practices 
are detrimental and the efficiency of the mill and the 
improvement of their products can never be realized un- 
der such conditions. 


I firmly believe that only through the utilization of a 
competent, impartial, outside workman can a mill get at 
the root of their trouble by conducting tests. I would 
like to hear from various readers of this department as 
to how they eliminated the evils of the prevalent way of 
making -tests which features “buck-passing” and hasn’t 
in its make-up one iota of fair-play. 


(Signed) Farr Pray. 


Continue Print Cloth Curtailment 


Greenville, S. C.—No increase in production can be 
made at the present time in the print cloth mills of the 
textile industry, it was announced after a meeting of the 
Print Cloth Group of cotton manufacturers in Greenville. 

William P. Jacobs of Clinton, S, C., secretary and treas- 
urer of the group, announced a recent poll of the industry 
showed that in the face of present conditions, all of the 
manufacturers who expressed themselves have indicated 
that they cannot increase theeir operations at the present 
time. It was understood that many of the print cloth 
mills had been operating on schedules less than the 60- 
hour weekly maximum and naturally there could not be 
any increase in operations. 


J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, local textile engineer, who 
had been appointed by the special planning committee of 
the Print Cloth Group to make a study of the situation 
and report recommendations at the meeting, had no par- 
ticular report to make in view of existing conditions in the 
industry. The opinions already expressed by manufac- 
turers precluded any necessity for recommendations. 

Mr. Jacobs stated that much of the time was taken up 
with a discussion of the processing tax on cotton. The 
print cloth group of cotton manufacturers met with other 
print cloth and sheeting manufacturers as their guests to 
hear the various discussions. T. Frank Watkins of An- 
derson, attorney for the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, explained the new workmen’s com- 
pensation law in this State, which was passed at the 1935 
session of the South Carolina General Assembly and 
which was signed last week by Governor Olin D. John- 
ston. 

Over 100 cotton mills were represented at the meeting 
here. 
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Miles of 
Leather Belting 


are required to keep the wheels of industry 
turning; Quality Leather Belting — that 
gives maximum satisfaction on many types 
of equipment in a wide range of industries. 


Cocheco Leather Belting is outstanding in 
its diversity of application, its quality of 
service. Throughout the country and in the 
far corners of the world Cocheco Quality 
meets the specifications of Power Transmis- 
sion Engineers when they call for ultimate 
economy and efficient service. 


» 
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Cocheco Belting is standard equipment in 
so many representative plants in the fore- 
most industries because strength, resiliency, 
long life are guaranteed by the quality of 
the hides used and the special processes by 
which they are made into Cocheco Belts. 


We'd like to tell you the advantages in 
using Quality Leather Belts — Cocheco 
Belts—how they are made, why they give 
service. Send for our “Book on Belts.” 


Il. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire 
U.S. A. 


The Power DETROIT NEW YORK 
Behind the CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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Personal News 


J. V. Westmoreland has resigned as overseer of the 
cloth room at the Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


H. E. Golden has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Fred Casey, from the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 2, is 
acting as master mechanic at the Rushton Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 


Will Head has become night overseer of spinning at 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga., succeeding 
the late Charles D. Jones. 


R. A. Whatley has resigned as superintendent of Carl 
Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, a position which he has filled for 
many years past. 


J. W. Hames, until recently superintendent of the Tif- 
ton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Avondale Mills, Stevenson, Ala. 


R. H. Jewell, who has been treasurer of the Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., has been elected 
vice-president. 


C. Callaway, who has been assistant treasurer of the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., has been 
elected treasurer of the company. 


J. Emmett Warren, who has been superintendent of 
the Avondale Mills, Stevenson, Ala., has been transferred 
to the Bevelle plant of the same company at Alexander 
City. 


J. Canty Alexander, who has just been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Southern 
Mills Division, Corn Products Sales 
Company, as announced last week by 
John R. White, manager. Mr. Alex- 
ander, who has served or 12 years as 
a sales representative of the company, 
has been unusually successful in his 
work. He will continue to call on 
the trade in South Carolina and will, 
in addition, work with the salesmen 
in all of the other Southern States. 


E. 1. Bendigo, formerly in charge of the silk throwing 
plant of Mock-Judson-Voehringer Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., is superintendent of the new Gabur Silk Mills, 
Greensboro, which was originally known as Joseph R. 
M Morton Company. 


D. A. Jewell, Jr., has been elected president of the 
Crystal Springs leachery, Chickamauga, Ga., to succeed 
his father, the late D. A. Jewell. He has been vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


Paul Seydel, president and chief chemist of the Seydel- 
Woolley Company, Atlanta, has gone to San Francisco, 
where he will attend the meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society as councillor representing the State of Geor- 
gia, the highest office among the sectional divisions. Mr. 
Seydel is accompanied by Mrs. Seydel, well known news- 
paper woman of the Hearst organization, who will visit 
her many acquaintances in Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
where she will cover this section for the papers. They 
will be gone until the first of September. 
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Hughes L. Siever, Southern sales manager for Borne, 
Scrymser Company, is spending a few days at Virginia 
Beach prior to taking a boat for New York on a business 
trip. His visit to New York will be in connection with 
the large number of Southern mills that are now install- 
ing spraying systems for conditioning cotton fibres. 


Jacobs Writes of Mill Pioneers 


— 


William P. Jacobs, secretary of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, is author of a new 
book, “‘The Pioneer.’”’ The book shows the valuable con- 
tributions that the pioneer textile manufacturers have 
been to the development of the industrial South. It is 
woven about the life of Ellison A. Smyth, one of the 
pioneer mill men of South Carolina. 


The life of Captain Smyth is the inspiration for the 
book and furnishes its background. Beginning with 
Captain Smyth’s boyhood in Charleston, Mr. Jacobs 
tells a most interesting story of the life of one of the 
State’s best known men. 


Included in the book are biographies of 15 cotton 
manufacturers including Col. LeRoy Springs, D. E. Con- 
verse, L. W. Parker, D. A. Tompkins, W. E. Beattie, 
E. M. Holt, J. W. Cannon, J. H. Montgomery, Fuller E. 
Callaway, W. A. Erwin, H. P. Hammett, J. L. Orr, Jr., 
Moses and Caesar Cone and B. B. Comer. 


A Pleasant Vacation Spot 
The editor of this journal, with Mrs. Clark and a 
party of friends, spent the last week-end at one of the 
beauty spots of the mountains of North Carolina, Green 
Park Hotel, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


The Green Park Hotel is under the very efficient man- 
agement of Paul Moldenhauer, who also operates a hotel, 
in the winter, at Miami Beach, Florida. The rooms at 
the Green Park Hotel are exceptionally clean, the food 
excellent and the rates very reasonable. It has an ex- 
cellent golf course. 

Unfortunately the crowd is rather small, due to the 
very foolish scare about infantile paralysis. There has 
been a considerable amount of a very mild form of in- 
fantile paralysis at Raleigh, N. C., and east of that city, 
but doctors say that there have been very few cases in 
western North Carolina and none in the Blowing Rock 
section. 

The town of Blowing Rock has an elevation of about 
4,600 feet and very rarely is there infantile paralysis at 
a high elevation. It is foolish to consider State lines as 
affecting the danger of infantile paralysis. 

North Carolina is a very long State and Blowing Rock, 
N. C., which is almost upon the Tennessee line, is ap- 
proximately 280 miles from Raleigh, N. C. 

Washington, D. C., is 280 miles from Raleigh and no- 
body would stay out of Washington because of infantile 
paralysis in Raleigh. Augusta, Ga., is 291 miles from 
Raleigh, N. C., and the following are the distances of 
some towns which are closer to Raleigh, N. C., than 
Blowing Rock: Bluefield, W. Va., 256: Bristol, Tenn.. 
273; Charleston, $. C., 262; Columbia, S. C., 215; Green- 
ville, S. C., 270; Lynchburg, Va., 150; Roanoke, Va.., 
174; Spartanburg, S. C., 238. 

If infantile paralysis is contagious, which has yet to 
be proved, there would certainly be more danger in all of 
the cities named than at Blowing Rock, and Blowing 
Rock has the added advantage of an altitude of 4,600 
feet. 


Linville, N. C., with its beautiful Eseola Inn and its 
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fine golf course, is also suffering from the foolish infantile 
paralysis scare. Linville is 20 miles beyond Blowing 
Rock and is connected by the famous and beautiful Yon- 
olossee Turnpike which skirts Grandfather Mountain. 

Those who can shake off the scare and realize that 
infantile paralysis does not follow States lines, will find 
a trip of great scenic beauty from Asheville to Blowing 
Rock via Weaversville, Burnsville, Spruce Pine and Lin- 
ville. 


Southern Mill Rules 


After some months of conferences and meetings, the 
committee on rules representing the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association, has compiled and approved new 
Southern mill rules covering the buying and shipping of 
cotton. 


Provence, Jarrard and Martin, of Greenville, S. C., 
were designated as the official publishers and now have 
the booklets in stock. They are of great interest to cot- 
ton manufacturers, brokers and others dealing in cotton. 


Booklet On V-Belt Drives 


The installation and operation of V-belt drives is dis- 
cussed in a new simplified 48-page book on V-belt engi- 
neering just published by the Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, Colo. The book has been made so simple to use 
that any drive can be completely designed, and the de- 
livered price determined, from this one text. 

A section on the care of V-belt drives outlines an easy 
way of checking tensions, and discusses the effect on V- 
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belts of oil, water, steam, dust and chemical fumes. 
Other sections in the book include complete easy-to- 
follow instructions for the design of V-V drives, quarter- 
turn drives, double-V drives, and V-flat drives. Copies 
are available to those interested in power transmission. 


South Africa Best Hosiery Customer 


A study of 1934 hosiery export statistics has just been 
completed by the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers which shows the principal markets for all the 
important types of hosiery made in this country. This 
study shows that the largest foreign buyer of hosiery of 
all types was the Union of South Africa, which is the 
largest foreign buyer of cotton hosiery and the second 
largest buyer of rayon and silk hosiery. Leading South 
Africa in the volume of rayon hosiery purchased from 
this country last year was Panama. 


In view of the interest which has been aroused in the 
comparison of American-made with French-made silk 
hosietry, it is interesting to note that France was the 
largest foreign buyer of American-made silk stockings 
last year. The Union of South Africa was a close second, 
with Mexico, the United Kingdom, the Philippine Islands, 
Panama and Colombia also being large buyers in this 
group. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES D. JONES 


Griffin, Ga.—-Charles D. Jones, who for some time has 
been night overseer spinning at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills 
No. 1, died at his home here last week. 


YOUR OBSOLETE? 


"en EQUIPMENT must replace the obsolete, if textile mills are to operate at a profit. 
The mills that have made no improvements for years cannot expect to compete with those 
that are constantly modernizing their equipment and methods. 

Summer—because of the usual lull in orders—is the opportune time for improvements 
which will be to your advantage when fall business begins. Prepare your plant now, so that 
you will be ready to capitalize your opportunities. 

Your first equipment should include the bobbin cleaning machines. If the hand-cleaning 
method is employed, or obsolete machines are used, you will be amazed at how much you 


are losing. 


This can be eliminated by installing the Type K Bobbin Stripper—for filling bobbins. 
It has a speed of from 100 to 120 bobbins a minute and nets worthwhile annual savings. For 
roving bobbins, no other machine or method will net the profits that the Termaco will. 


Call or write us for an estimate of possible savings. It is free—you will 
be under no obligation—and you will undoubtedly find it well worth while. 


The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr, Lutruer Picirnec, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Gro. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European A gents 
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| Demand for Trained Textile Men , 


Prof. T. R. Hart of State College Textile School has 
recently completed a survey which indicates that the tex- 
ANTI-FRICTION tile industry is a fertile field for technically trained young 

men. During the depression period of the last five years 

BEARINGS many young men throughout America, upon graduation 

from college have found it difficult to secure employment, 

but the textile industry has continued not only to absorb, 

ONE-PIECE but to offer real opportunities to young men who were 
CONSTRUCTION thoroughly trained for service in this field of endeavor. 


Professor Hart found that of the 146 young men who 


CUT POWER COSTS—SAVE TIME | graduated from the Textile School of North Carolina 


State College during this five-year period, 1931-1935, in- 
lo se VU LC-ON RU BBER clusive, 132, or more than 90 per cent, are gainfully em- 

w ployed in some phase of the textile industry and are mak- 
Ti RE D W 4 . E LS ing progress. After graduation from a textile school it is 


necessary for a young man to obtain a certain amount of 
Big news for every user of industrial trucks! New 


RUBBER VULCANIZED 
TO STEEL 


GET THIS practical experience before he begins to climb the ladder 


type one-piece rubber tired wheels to fit practically Free BOOKLET of success, yet this survey shows that some of these 132 


any hand truck or industrial trailer. You can save as peer wh young men are now filling such responsible positions as 

none repairs Pactory Expert in | Vice-president, sales manager, superintendent, assistant su- 
power costs perintendent, designer, assistant designer, textile chemist, 
on ber tires are a oe co oa steel! io: Tired Wheels. | and departmental foremen in cotton mills, hosiery mills, 

eecis are equipped with anti-fricuon arings, Write the B. PF ‘ 

standard lubrication fittings. Changeover from steel Goodrich Co., Char- rayon plants and finishing plants. Others are performing 
wheels is simple. The cost is surprisingly low. lotte, N. C. useful service as salesmen of rayon and other textile 
products, as technicians in testing and dye laboratories 


which the mills and manufacturers have established to 


place their plants upon a more scientific basis, or as teach- 
oOo ric ers in textile schools. 
m/f ! ? Another fact brought out by this survey is that the 


1 res textile industry offers North Carolina boys an oppor- 
tunity to attain success in theier own home State. 

The homes of the 132 young men, graduates of the 
State College Textile School during the five-year period C 
1931-1935, who are now employed in the textile industry, 
were distributed as follows: North Carolina 107, Georgia 
5, South Carolina 4, Virginia 3, Alabama 2, Texas 2, New 
York 2, Rhode Island 1, Massachusetts 1, Connecticut 1, 
Maryland 1, Illinois 1, India 1, Bulgaria 1. 

The present location of these young men is as follows: 
North Carolina 101, Tennessee 6, Georgia 6, South Caro- 
lina 5, Virginia 4, Alabama 2, New York 1, New Jersey 
2, Connecticut 1, Massachusetts 1, Ohio 1, South America 
1, and India 1. 

Thus, it will be seen that for practically every North 
Carolina boy graduated during this period, a young man 
has been placed in the textile industry of this State. This 


Mage fe Pht ae i would indicate that the money which the State of North 
SYERLENG fer Carolina appropriates to State College is earning divi- 
—and Twisting | g dends, for this institution is training North Carolina boys 
TRY OUR J - for service to North Carolina industries. 

CENTER BEARING & 4 Another interesting fact brought out by this study was 
Twister Travelers ¢ that the class of 1935 contained six men who were broth- 
(Patented) | | ers of men who had previously graduated from the Tex- 

They spread and retain the id : tile School 


lubricant, resulting im more 
uniiorm tension, less friction. 
longer traveler life, and make 
better work continuously at a 


lower cost. Bt Kendall Profit is $104,866 
Southern Representative | 7 

George W. Walker 

P. O. Box 78 ; Boston._—-The Kendall Company and subsidiaries re- 

Greenville, S. C. port for the first twenty-four weeks of 1935 net profit of 

$104,866, after depreciation, bond interest, taxes and 

provision for dividends on preferred stock of subsidiaries 


7 STERLING RING TRAVELER ce u in the hands of the public. This compares with a profit 


LL RI of $413,530 in the corresponding period of 1934. After 
ER ,| AASS . a provision of $97,735 for the regular dividends on the 


Series A preferred stock, the net profit was $7,131. 
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The advantages of Foster High 
Ppeed Coning and Warping, as com- 
pared with slow speed spool warping, 
have already been demonstrated by 
numerous successful installations in 
the past. The advantages are as fol- 


lows: 


1. Elimination of warping stops 
for doffing, due to magazine creel. 


2. Larger creel packages (4 lbs. 
each if desired), which reduce doffing 
and trucking at the winder and cost 
of recreeling. 


3. Much higher warping speeds 
(up to 800 yards per minute). 


4. Uniform tension at the creel, 
due to overend delivery from cones, 
through special tension device. This 
results in improved texture, feel and 
general appearance of fabrics. 


5. Savings in labor, power and 
floor space due to above features. 


In the past the larger part of the 
savings have been effected at the 
creel, although the cone winding has 
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FOSTER MODEL 103 ROTARY GUIDE WINDER 


been indispensable to the successful 
operation of the creel. Now, how- 
ever, the new Foster Model 103 


Medel | 03 Conical Driving Roll and Y arn 
Guide. The taper eliminates yarn Chafing. 


FOSTER 


HIGH SPEED 
CONING AND 


WARPING 


Rotary Guide Winder makes Foster 
High Speed Warping still more profit- 
able, partly because it permits higher 
winding speeds. The top speed is 
limited only by the “give off” of the 
yarn from the supply package. Aside 
from this limitation the finest warp 
yarn may be wound at the same speed 
as coarse numbers. Further econo- 
mies are due to the fact that the 
machine, having no_ reciprocating 
yarn traverse parts, has a lower main- 


tenance cost. 


Consider the modernization of your 
warping department. It involves a 
smaller investment than does the 
complete modernization of any other 
major manufacturing department in 
your mill. It also offers a bigger 


proportionate return in most cases. 


May we estimate on your require- 
ments? 


FOSTER MACHINE CoO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS 


Southern Agent—Fred P. Brooks, 
Box 941, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Worry Shortens 


will be cotton mills running, cotton 
mills curtailing and some cotton mills mak- 
ing money and others going into bankruptcy 
long after all of the present managers of cotton 
mills have passed away. 

The span of life of men is very short and 
worry stands out as the chief cause of the cur- 
tailment of years. 


Any honest mill man will admit that, if he 
were a buyer of cotton goods, he would not in 
the face of the present uncertainty over the 
processing tax, buy more than his immediate 
requirements, and yet mill men worry because 
buyers of goods are not rushing into the market. 


When the supply of cabbages, or potatoes, or 
peaches is in excess of the demand, buyers take 
advantage of the situation and depress prices, 
and yet cotton mill managers worry because 
buyers of cotton goods do not, at this time and 
in violation of all principles of marketing, insist 
upon paying prices which will show a profit to 
all mills. 


We know one mill man who spends hours, 
each day, worrying because all of his competi- 
tors, even those who have lower costs by reason 
of better equipment and better operations, will 
not hold for prices which will show his mill a 
profit. 

He cites the case of uniform prices quoted on 
some commodities such as starch or bags where 
there are only a few manufacturers and some- 
how he expects the same conditions to exist in 
cotton manufacturing industry where there are 
more than five hundred plants, separately con- 
trolled. 
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If you point out the fact that the Government 
does not permit price fixing agreements or cite 
the failures that have followed price control 
efforts in other countries, he answers not, except 
to mumble something about mills should be 
forced to insist upon prices which will show 
profits and he goes on with his worrying. 


We, of course, can not too strongly urge upon 
mills the necessity of naming profitable prices, 
but when the demand is less than the supply any 
sensible person knows that buyers have the whip 
hand. 

The same mill manager, believe-it-or-not, 
spends many hours worrying over a statement, 
which he has seen, to the effect over 90 per cent 
of the wealth in the United States is concen- 
trated in the hands of about 6 per cent of the 
people. It is an untrue and tricky statement 
based upon juggled figures, but the man worries 
much about it. 


If all the wealth in the United States were 
divided, pro rata, everybody would have tem- 
porarily $30, or maybe it would be $130 (we 
have not the figures before us at this time), but 
within a very short time, wealth would again be 
accumulated in the hands of a few. 

Russia tried a share-the-wealth system and 
according to Robert Ripley, there is not a work- 
ing man in Russia who owns his own home or 
an automobile. Ripley also says over 3,000,000 
people starved to death in Russia last year. 

Henry Ford developed a low price automobile 
and has made millions for himself and has given 
employment, at $5 per day or more, to thousands 
of workers. 


If, at intervals, the wealth had been divided 
among all people and Henry Ford returned to 
the status of owning $30 or $130 he could not 
have built great manufacturing establishments 
or supplied the public with low price cars. 

No matter what may be said about the accum- 
ulation of wealth in America, the fact remains 
that our working people, on the whole, enjoy 
more of the good things of life than those of any 
other country in the world. 

Why any man should spend hours worrying 
about the accumulation of wealth in America is 
beyond us. 

We give it as an illustration of foolish and 
unprofitable worrying, and hazard the guess that 
it will shorten the life of that particular man, at 
least, ten years. 

In a recent issue of a bulletin issued by the 
Life Extension Institute of New York, Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl says: 

Next to heredity in insuring long life, seems to be the 
matter of temperament. The calm and contented type 


seems to have a very important advantage in the old-age 
sweepstakes over the person who is fretful, irritable, and 
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inclined to worry. The person who avoids too-strenuous 
exercise after forty and does not engage in heavy muscu- 
lar labor has a much better chance of long life than the 
misguided chap who overtaxes his middle-aged boilers 
with a freshman head of steam. 

In the course of a normal span of life there 
will be depressions and also periods of prosper- 
ity. 

The normal man will strive to better condi- 
tions and to turn adversity into prosperity and, 
of course, everyone admires a good fighter. 


The wise man will, in the midst of turmoil, 
devote his attention to keeping his boat upon a 
steady keel and await the ultimate entrance into 
more placid waters. 


The foolish man will spend hours moaning 
and worrying because he can not by artificial 
means overcome such natural laws as those of 
supply and demand or enact laws to force buyers 
to pay high prices even during periods when they 
are disturbed and wish to proceed cautiously. 

There will be cotton mills operating and cot- 
ton mills earning profits long after those mill 
men who are now spending hours in worry, have 
passed into another world. 

Some of them will not enjoy their new world 


unless they can find there something about 
which to worry. 


The Profit System 


mos R. E. Prncnor, a lecturer and writer 

who only a short time ago was an ardent 
supporter of President Roosevelt is quoted as 
saying in a recent letter to a Brain Trust profes- 
sor. 

I also believe that the profit system and competition— 
even cut-throat competition—with its stimulus to inven- 
tion, differentiation of product and vast production of 
goods that can be sold at low prices offer a far better 
chance for prosperity, freedom, happiness, individual 
progress, and a good standard of living than does social- 
ism or fascism. 


Capitalism is a tough old bird, that will live a good 
deal longer than any of us will. 


Privy Stuff 


W" used to read in the history books about the 
meetings of the King’s Privy Council. Now 
we have one meeting right here in North Caro- 
lina. And very privy stuff it is, too. 


It seems that the N. C. Board of Health and 
the U. S. Public Health Service joined hands to 
take up privy building in a big way. They 
rigged up applications for building a million dol- 
lars worth of privies in North Carolina, the 
money to come, of course, from good old Uncle 
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Reprint from New York American. 


Santa. Just a program to provide privies for 
the underprivileged, as it were. 


The health boys, however, reckoned without 
Philip R. Whitely, newly-appointed director of 
WPA for the Fourth N. C. District. Until his 
arrival, everything in privy circles was as lovely 
as the morning glories that sometimes twine 
around the privy doors. : 


“Just stamp your name on the dotted line,” 
said the sanitary boys to Mr. Whitely, “and we'll 
show you a string of new fangled privies that 
will knock your eye out.” 


“What!” said Mr. Whitely, ‘‘a million dollars 
for privies? Outrageous. Do you think money 
grows on trees? Why, for that money you could 
build one a day for every member of the fam- 
ily.” 

So Mr. Whitely, apparently scenting an over- 
production of privies, has not signed the loan 
application. “I refuse to be a rubber stamp for 
anyone, even the world’s largest privy builders,”’ 
he says. 

Our sympathies are entirely with Mr. Whitely, 
but he is in for a hard time trying to reduce the 
privy crop. Privy building is in high favor in 
Washington at the moment. The President has 
already approved a privy building program for 
Alabama that is said to be a knockout. 


If and when the privies are built, they will be 
of concrete construction and cost fifteen bucks 
apiece. It is rumored that none of them will be 
less than four-holers, and that they will be fitted 
with revolving doors and reading lamps. Their 
beauty and charm are expected to cause thou- 
sands to beat pathways to their doors. 

Mr. Whitely estimates that a million dollars 
will build 250 miles of privies and he is agin ’em 
to the last mile. 

A million dollars worth of privies—250 miles 
of them! 

Boy, page Chic Sale! 


. 
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CLIPPING 


CLAWS 


THE POPULAR STANLEY 


ROUND END CUTTER 


Of course, the Stanley Round End Cutter is popular 
with workmen. It is as easy to handle as a pair of 
snips and leaves two ROUND Safety Ends. 

The possibility of dangerous cuts and scratches to 
hands and arms is eliminated. 

In addition to these Round 
Safety Ends, Stanley Bale Ties 
also have ROUND Safety Edges for 
complete protection of workers. 


Other superior features 
of the Stanley Bale Tie 
System: 


STANLEY Exceedingly strong sealed joints that 
SEALER lie perfectly flat 
One pound pres- “Coiled Double’’- saves time and labor 


sure on end of han- 
dles develops 150 
pound pressure at 
the crimping head. 


Rust Resisting Japanned Finish 


Stanley Sealer which gives Super- 
Pressure 


These features gladly demonstrated 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Adanta 
THE STANLEY WO S SALES CO. 
552 Murphy Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolina's Representative : 
HORACE E. BLACK 
P. O. Box 424 
Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 


| be laid before Wilson. 
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Mill News Items 


BurLincton, N. C.—The Grabur Silk Mills, Inc., 
have recently completed a second unit of Fletcher throw- 
ing equipment at their plant. This equipment was bought 
through the W. A. Kennedy Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—At a meeting of directors of the 
Wiscassett Mills Company a dividend of 5 per cent was 
ordered paid to the stockholders. Directors of the Lillian 
Knitting Mills Company ordered a dividend of 3 per cent 
paid. 


VALDESE, N. C.—The Pauline Hosiery Mills has pur- 
chased twenty new Banner-Wrap hosiery machines for 
installation in their plant in East Valdese. This addi- 
tional machinery will increase the capacity of the Pauline 
Mill about 600 dozen pairs of hose weekly. 


Rockwoop, TENN.—Preparations are being made for 
reopening of the Cumberland Silk Mills, which have been 
closed for almost a year, next week. Henry J. Mandell 
of Riebach & Mandell, operators of the plant, states that 
sufficient orders have been received to guarantee opera- 
tion at full capacity until January Ist. The plant em- 
ploys 60 persons. 


CoL_umBiA, S. C.—-Federal Judge J. Lyles Glenn signed 
temporary orders restraining the Internal Revenue De- 
partment from collecting processing taxes from five South 
Carolina cotton mills. The order is returnable August 
6th, when arguments of constitutionality of the AAA will 
be heard. The mills are: Hampton Spinning Mills of 
Clover; Arcade Cotton Mills, Cutter Manufacturing 
Company, and Industrial Cotton Mills, all of Rock Hill; 
Graniteville Manuiacturing Company of Graniteville. 


VaLpEsE, N. C.—Frank C. Patton, Morganton attor- 
ney, as receiver for Waldensian Weavers, Inc., tapestries 
and upholstery fabrics, of this city, has received an offer 
from Ira M. Schey, of New York City, to purchase the 
real estate, plant and machinery of the debtor firm for 
$48,595. The bid included a stipulation that it must be 
accepted or rejected by August 7th. 

The receiver will submit the offer to Judge Wilson 


Warlick on August 3rd at 3 p. m., at his chambers in 
Newton, N. C. 


Crover, S. C.—J. W. Quinn, as receiver for Clover 
Mills Company, of this city, stated that a proposition 
had been made to purchase the mills, which would be 
presented to W. B. Wilson, special referee. He did not 
feel at liberty to announce the proposition until it could 
If it meets with his approval, he 
stated that it will then be presented to Circuit Judge 
Arthur Lee Gaston of Chester, S. C., for his considera- 
tion, 

The proposition is understood to present a rather sin- 
gular feature and for that reason it could not be stated 
with any degree of certainty whether Special Referee 
Wilson would agree to same. Receiver Quinn did not 
state whether the proposition met with his approval or 
not. 

Special Referee Wilson still has all claims under con- 
sideration, Quinn stated. Attributed to general sessions 
court’s recent heavy session at York, S. C., he was de- 
layed in the consideration of the claims, Quinn stated. 


| 
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Mill News Items 


West Pornt, Ga.—Offices of the Lanett Bleachery and 
Dye Works will be moved next week to a newly-complet- 
ed office building. The structure, adjoining the plant, 
will provide ample space for the growing company. 

LyNcuBURG, VA.—aAIll mills of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation were closed at the week-end for an in- 
definite period, Culver Batson, manager of the Lynchburg 
mill, announced. He said it was impossible to indicate 
how long the shutdown would continue, but indicated that 
it might last for from two to four weeks. The mills will 
be reopened when the demand for goods justifies the 
move, he said, blaming the “uncertain” status of the 
processing taxes as responsible for the situation. 


Kinston, N. C.—In a report filed in Federal Court by 
William B. Duncan, of Raleigh, special master in the 
matter of the Caswell Cotton Mills of Kinston, the pres- 
ent actual value of all physical properties of the company, 
including houses and lots, is appraised at only $145,000. 
Previous unofficial estimates had placed the value at 
around $400,000. 


The present value of real estate owned by the com- 
pany, exclusive of the mill proper, is estimated by Mr. 
Duncan to be only $40,000. Intangible assets including 
accounts receivable, have an estimated value of only 
$400. The report emphasizes that there is little demand 
for the purchase of mill property now. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—At a cost between $65,000 and 
$70,000, the Dixie Throwing Company plans to erect an 
additional building and install considerable new machin- 
ery at its plant located at the end of Bruce street, just off 
Spring Garden. Work has begun on the excavation of 
ground for the new building, a one-story 70 by 96 feet 
structure, according to Joseph LeBauer, secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 

With the erection of the new building and the installa- 
tion of new machinery, Mr. LeBauer said that the number 
of employees would likely be increased by 52, bringing 
the total to 242 instead of the 190 who are employed at 
present. 

Contract for the erection of the new building, which in 
itself will represent an investment approximately $20,000, 
has been awarded to C. M. Guest & Sons, contractors of 
Anderson, $. C. Charlie Horton has been named archi- 
tect. 

An investment from $45,000 to $50,000 will be made 
in the machinery which will go into the additional space. 
The machinery is to be for production of hosiery cram, 
or hosiery yarn. 


Seeks To Dismiss Process Tax Suits 


Greenville, S. C-—The Government sought in Eastern 
Federal District Court to have dismissed seven more suits 
filed by South Carolina cotton mills against Robert M. 
Cooper, internal revenue collector for the State, seeking 
to restrain Cooper from collecting the processing taxes 
levied under the AAA. The motions were made by Louis 
M. Shimel, Assistant United States Attorney. 

The motions to dismiss were made against complaints 
filed by Anderson Cotton Mills and Orr Cotton Mills of 
Anderson, Chiquola Manufacturing Company of Honea 
Path, Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company of Ware 
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For Celanese or 


Acetate Silks--- 


FAST COLORS | 


A complete line of colors, featuring tinctorial 
strength, fastness to light and washing—and at 
prices representing excellent money values. The 
CAMACYL line gives a comprehensive range of 


colors for dyeing any shade on Celanese or Acetate 
Silks. 


Brilliant Yellow W 
Brilliant Yellow R 
Brilliant Yellow 5GL 
Brilliant Yellow C 
Brilliant Yellow EL 
Golden Yellow F 

Fast Orange 2R Supra 
Brilliant Orange GF Conc. 
Brilliant Orange 3R Conc. 
Brilliant Orange JER 
Brilliant Scarlet BN 

Fast Red Y 


Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 


Write for CAMACYL COLOR CARD showing colors on 
five fibre material with effects on wool, silk, rayon and 


Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacyl 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacyl 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 


Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 


Red BF 

Bordeux B 
Cerise LN 
Cerise 3B 


Heliotrope RB 
Violet RL Conc. 
Violet Bl. Conc. 


Turquoise B 


Sky Blue G Conc. 


Blue DGP 
Green BL 
Green YL 
Green GLN 


Direct Fast Navy R 
Direct Fast Black G 
Dark Brown JC Conc. 
Seal Brown GNR 
Seal Brown RNR 


Develop Navy. Blue BC 


Develop Navy Blue 3RC 
Develop Navy Blue SWS 
Develop Black JC Conc. 
Develop Black W Special 
Develop Black 3G Special 


cotton. 


American Dyestuff and Textile Oil Manufacturers 
Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. 


New York City 


Branches and Warehouses: 


Boston 


Concord, N. C. 


Providence 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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Shoals, Monarch Mills of Union, Laurens Cotton Mills of 
Laurens and Abbeville Cotton Mills of Abbeville. 

Theh attorney filed motions for dismissal of suits 
brought by Hampton Spinning Mill of Clover, Arcade 
Cotton Mills, Cutter Manufacturing Company and In- 
dustrial Cotton Mills, all of Rock Hill, and Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company of Graniteville. 

Grounds for dismissal of the suits as stated in the 
motions filed are that the court is without jurisdiction to 
restrain or enjoin collection of the tax or to determine the 
issues, that there is no actual controversy between parties 
to suit, that the United States is the real party in interest 
and may not be sued without its permission. 

Two additional suits were filed contesting the constitu- 
tionality of the AAA and seeking to enjoin payment of 
taxes now due. Suits filed were by Mollohon Manufac- 
turing Company and Oakland Cotton Mills, both of New- 
berry. The Federal judge set a hearing for August 6th. 


PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO. 
HIGH POINT, 


Belung Company 
HIGH POINT, N. C. ) 


When 


| 


... We mean 
really 
frost-proof 


HE Vogel Number 

One Outfit, designed 
for mill villages and ex- 
posed places, operates in 
the coldest weather with- 
out any danger of freezing 
and at practically no up- 
keep cost. 
Many thousands are in- 
stalled in all parts of the 
country and have been 
operating for years with- 
out even a minor repair 

Installed by plumbers 
everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


we say Frost-Proof 
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PETERSBURG, Va.—A new industry for Petersburg, an 
80-loom silk mill to employ about 100 persons, was as- 
sured when it was announced that the Quaker Silk Co., 
Inc., of Allentown, Pa., had completed arrangements for 
transferring its plant to the Virginia city. A three-year 
lease on the Carter building has been signed, and the 
company will immediately begin moving its machinery 
from Allentown to the Petersburg location. The first 
truck load of machinery was due to arrive in Petersburg 
this week-end. 

The plant will manufacture pure silk fabrics. It is ex- 
pected that the new mill will be in full operation by Sep- 
tember Ist. It will be under the direct charge of Edwin 
P. Grossman, president of the Quaker Silk Company. 


Morritton, Arx.—Production of the Morrilton Cot- 
ton Mill, which was recently reopened by H. V. Hoke and 
Ben Lessenberry, Little Rock, has been increased to 10,- 
000 pounds of heavy duck per week, and the operators 
expect to further increase the total to 30,000 pounds. 
Seventy persons are employed and the weekly payroll is 
$900. The plant was idle seven years, and repairs and 
adjustments are being made before full production is 
reached. 


Industry’s Menace Is Reflected in Tax 


Efforts are increasing to establish in the minds of 
members of Congress and, at this time, in those who are 
members of the conferee committée of both Houses of 
Congress dealing with the AAA amendments a realiza- 
tion of “the desperate need of an equitable disposal of 
the processing question in regard to the cotton textile 
industry. Several committees, such as the National Re- 
covery Committee, of selling houses, which are working to 
bring about the most orderly consideration and adjust- 
ments of the tax in its complicated relation to producers 
and distributors. 

Groups and individuals are exerting themselves to drive 
home to legislators some conception of what must be the 
consequences if they dispose of the tax legislation in any- 
thing but statesmanlike fashion. Most important is the 
considered need of encouraging the greatest possible 
amount of marketing confidence. The continued befud- 
dlement of the issues tends to halt industry. It accounts 
for stagnant divisions of the industry which, if continued, 
must involve much more serious consequences than any- 
thing noted so far. 

Among the committees in the industry which have 
sought to correct the situation is one which sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to members of the conference committee 
of the two houses of Congress. It seeks to bring home to 
legislators the technical difficulties of the industry which 
a large number have no clear conception of. They are 
shown that buyers want some centralized and official 
source of protection to encourage their placing orders 
without danger of no later recourse. Clearing up the 
floor tax issue is counted on proving a proper basis of 
clarification. 

The message to conference members reads: ‘Fortunes 
of cotton growers, merchants and all classes dealers and 
merchants of cotton goods are dependent upon unafraid 
market transactions. Everyone will suffer if present un- 
certainties relating to refunds of floor stocks at termina- 
tion of act for any reason continue until November. It 
seems unfair and detrimental to wide use of cotton goods 
for dealers and distributors to have possible future re- 
funds dependent upon financial situation of original proc- 
essor or inability of Federal authorities to make tax col- 
lection. According to law it is obligation of Government 


| | 
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to make refunds to owners of merchandise if and when 
tax is ended, yet Bureau of Internal Revenue will not 
honor refund claims without proof of tax payment by 
original processor. This might cause great injustice some 
time in future and has almost completely halted new 
business. Processors will not undertake Government ob- 
ligations pending determination of tax liability and buy- 
ers are frightened they will get stuck on goods owned if 
tax is thrown out. Believe legislation similar to Para- 
graph G, Section 29 in House bill will break this jam by 
giving confidence to distributing channels that they will 
not be left holding the bag. We realize reluctance of 
Treasury Department to be obligated to chance of future 
obligations to pay out taxes without proof of collection, 
but it is most important for conference committee to 
work this thing out so that business can be resumed with- 
out fear of injustice by loss to cotton goods dealers.” 

It is based on the need of including Clause G from 
H. R. 8492, amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
The clause was defeated in the Senate and is up for mu- 
tual consideration by committees representing both 
houses. Upon its inclusion in the law as finally passed 
impetus would be given the cotton textile industry to 
purchase merchandise and produce. Employment would 
be increased and serious financial strain removed from 
firms which cannot bear the brunt of loss sales. The ele- 
ment of equitable treatment is considered involved, since 
the same buyers bought goods on the AAA going into 
effect and are considered entitled to refunds. For this 
subsidiary reason among currently more vital ones, the 
inclusion of Clause G is again advocated in various divi- 
sions of the industry. 

Clause G reads: 

“(g) Whenever in this title a refund of any tax is 
authorized to be made to any person other than the per- 
son required to pay the tax with respect to which an ap- 
plication for refund is made, upon statement under oath 
by the applicant for refund that he has no knowledge, 
information or belief that such tax has not in fact been 
paid, then for the purpose of such refund to said appli- 
cant such tax shall be deemed to have been due from and 
paid by the person liable therefor. Any other provision 
of the law notwithstanding, the Comptroller-General of 
the United States is authorized and directed, without re- 
view of the fact of the payment of the tax, to certimy for 
payment refunds authorized under this sub-section in the 
amounts scheduled to him by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Whoever makes any false statement under 
oath in connection with applying for or securing such 
refund of any tax shall be guilt yof a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a gne of not 
more than $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both.” 

Because of the large interests involved a number of re- 
ports were circulating in the primary market that various 
members would devote themselves to direct contact with 
members of Congress and of the Administration.—J/ouwr- 
nal of Commerce. 


11 More S. C. Mills File Tax Actions 


Columbia, S$. C.—Eleven more cotton mills of South 
Carolina late last week filed suits against Robert M. 
Cooper, internal revenue collector for the State, to re- 
strain him from collecting processing taxes. These cases, 
along with about a dozen others, will come up at a hearing 
before Judge J. Lyles Glenn here August 6th. The fol- 
lowing mills lately filed suits: Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Excelsior Mills, Whitney Manufacturing Co., Panola 
Mills, Conestee Mills, Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Grendel 
Mills, Mathew Cotton Mills, Kenneth Cotton Mills, Mol- 
lohon Manufacturing Co. and Oakland Mills. 
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MORAL; Give your fabrics a 
FINISH THAT SELLS! 


The best “sales insurance” 


for your fabrics, is to increase the 
beauty of coloring, 


prints, feel, drape, appearance, texture 

To do this, use processing and finishing compounds made by) 
ONYX chemists—‘specialists on finishing materials."" You'll 
get a fine finish, with operating economies and absolute uni- 
formity. Write for a representative to demonstrate. Samples 
on request. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Specralists on Finishing Materials 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte. N. C. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., inc., Chicago 


PROCESSING 
| Ii XS FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 


. . . Sealclad Textile 
Motors . . . Texsteel | 
Texrope Drives 


. . » Centrifugal Pumps, 
Compressors, Power 


Plant Equipment. 


.. . See “Southern Sources of | 
Supply” for sales offices | 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


You’re entitled to proof... 


of Circle-D superiority and we are 4A 
prepared to furnish it. Test after 


test, under the most varied and difficult conditions, has 
proved the ability of the Circle-D to make a substantial 
cut in spinning costs. 


But we will make it possible for you to get the facts for 
yourself, We'll send a sample supply of Circle-D's FREE. 
Write today. 
i VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. | 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St.. Boston 223 Jackson Bilvd., Chicago] 


| 
Nester Mitts Co., Inc} 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


| Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


65 Worth 8t., New York? 
Atlante 

San Francisco 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


820 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomersTic Export 


MERCHANDISING | 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. | 


10-12 Twomas Sr. New Yorx 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There was little change in the cotton 
goods situation last week. The demand for gray goods 
was confined to small lots for prompt delivery. The con- 
dition brought about by the ruling on the processing tax 
continued to be the chief stumbling block of business. It 
is hoped that buyers and sellers will work out an arrange- 
ment soon that will enable buyers to purchase with con- 
fidence. 

The general price list was virtually unchanged, although 
further weakness in print cloths was noted in a few in- 
stances. 


There was a fair movement of finished goods and wash 
goods were moderately active. 


Actual buying of gray goods through most of the week 
involved only minor quantities for quick shipment. To- 
ward the close, quantities were improved a little, but 
quick goods were still involved. Sales on Friday of good 
sized lots of 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s at 634c and 38%- 
inch 5.35 yard 64x60s at 534c were put through. 

Carded broadcloths were quiet for most of the week, 
although 100x60s sold in a fair way on Friday at 8c and 
at 84ac. The 80x60s appeared steady at 6-\«c. 

Business in sheetings involved no appreciable quanti- 
ties. The number of small orders was encouraging, how- 
ever, and the week’s volume in sheetings came closer to 
being satisfactory than did that in print cloths. 


With Staple fine and coarse goods in the doldrums, the 
moderately good business from day to day on spring fan- 
cies was given a good deal of emphasis and was in fact 
sufficient to build up a very respectable volume of yard- 
age. There was a wide distribution of the various new 
cloths mills had brought out earlier in the season and on 
which they had previously sold sample cuts. 


The rayon cloth markets enjoyed a good call for fancy 
goods, chiefly from converters catering to the dress goods 
trades. There was an active call for rayons in low price 
ranges, and also occasiona linterest in some of the better 
fabrics running into higher price levels. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 844 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 644 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 

Denims 15 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 7M 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa—The muddle over the processing tax 
situation coneinued to check yarn business during the 
past week. Lack of confidence kept buyers from consid- 
ering future needs. The average buyer saw no reason to 
purchase under the conditions and little new business is 
expected until Spinners and buyers agree on some form 
of note to take care of any possible change in the tax 
matter, 


There have been suggestions made in the sales yarn 
trade that spinners set aside in a special fund an amount 
equal to the processing tax to be held in escrow until the 
matter is decided definitely. In event the act is declared 
constitutional then this fund would go to the Govern- 
ment; with a decision against the Government the money 
would be refunded to customers. Some spinners want to 
start this sort of an arrangement August Ist to stimulate 
fall coverage. 

Although demand during the last week was quiet it 
represented some improvement over recent weeks. Card- 
ed yarn sellers, while reporting mainly small orders for 
nearby, had several calling for larger amounts, one being 
for 75,000 pounds for two months ahead. A combed 
group reported the sale of a poundage equal to 25 per 
cent of its capacity for a week, which also is somewhat 


better. 


Quotations have shown no change in most mill quar- 
ters, yet some business is reported placed at lower levels 
than most buyers in the market have been able to nego- 
tiate. Occasional contracts are reported placed calling 
for from 25,000 to 75,000 pounds in the carded division. 
Nearly all orders carry spot and nearby delivery require- 
ments to take care of immediate manufacturing demands 
of finished goods customers. 

Most combed yarn mills are against booking orders for 
fall shipment at the current rates. In view of the fact 
that stocks of materials and merchandise are low clear 
through to the retail counters, and spinning mills have 
been careful to adhere to code standards of wages and 
hours, improved buying is expected shortly. Meanwhile, 
spinners are stressing the necessity of controlling the 
combed yarn output to conform to sales and shipments 
during the next few weeks. 


Southern Single Warps 268 33%- 
10s 30s 35 
12s 27%- 40s 41 - 
l4s 28 - 40s ex 42 - 
16s 28% -. 50s 50 
20s 30 Yarns, 3, 4 
268 32%- - 
30s 10s 27%- 
40s . 40 - 12s 28 «C- 

10s Carpet Yarns 
27% - Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
oR and 4-ply 23% -25 
20 Colored strips Sa, 3 
a 32%- and 4-ply 

White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply . -27% 
40 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
10s --- 8s, 1-ply + 

Southern Two-Ply Chain &s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 23%- 

Warps . 16s, 2, and 4-ply 
Ss. Z-Diy . 
10s 27% - 16s, 
12s 28 20s, 2-ply 29% - 
16s 29 - 30s, 2-ply 
ae Southern Frame Cones 
26s 26%- 
36s -.. l4s 27% - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 28%- 
27 _:~«C- 20s 
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“WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn. Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER 


Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 


Push Button Contro] — ene 
— with limit stops up an 
own. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you! 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


528 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| The Norlander Machine Company 


213 W. Long Ave. 


Are you having trouble with SLUGS? | 


Our Improved BURNISHING PROCESS on fiyers 
will correct all slug trouble for you. | 


We also specialize in spindle and steel rol] repairs 
) and manufacture new flyer pressers and spindles. 


OUR MOTTO 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Home Office—New Bedford, Mass. 


Gastenta, C. | 


| 
| 
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Where a appears opposite a name it 

appear in 

Page 

Abbott Machine Co. -- 
Akron Belting Co. — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
American Moistening Co 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 
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Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
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Brown, David Co. 
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Mechanical Combustion 
Control 


A new 32-page Data Book No. 5- 
20 has just been published on the 
subject of Mechanical Combustion 


Control. 


It contains a complete dis- 


cussion of the basic problems of boil- 
er operation and an evaluation ol 


their importance in the final result 


efficient steam generation. 


This Data Book is fully illustrated 
and contains a large number of full- 


page diagrams showing the applica- 
tion of Mechanical Control to various 
types of boilers and fuel firing equip- 
ment. 


Wanted 
million 


Salesmen 
Nationally 
company, 


| known dollar 

manufacturers of indus- | 
trial fencing as used for mill pro- 

' tection, offers exceptional opportu- 
nity to sales representatives of high 

4 caliber. Exclusive territories avail- | 
able. Knowledge of textile field and 

actual selling experience preferred. | 
Write S. M. 8., Box 873, Cincinnati. 

Ohio. 


| 82 WALL STREET 
MEW YORK,NY. 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


O* 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
| 514 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D C 


MURRAY LABORATORY | 


Sanitary, 
analyses, 


21 W. McBee Ave. 


Paul B.Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


Former Member Examining Coros 
U 8S Patert Office 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 
CPARLOTTE, N. C. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


253 Summer St. 


BARRETT 
Specification 


ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1108 E. Trade Charlotte 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
industrial and boiler water 
sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. | 

17 years experience 

Greenville, &. C. 


| 
| 
 PHUL A. DUNKEL 
: & COMPANY INL. 
|_| 
Boston, Mess. 
| 
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Classitied Department 


RINGS WANTED 

3,000—-2%"” Twister Rings, Dry 

Twist, ring and holder one piece. 


3,000—1 5/16” Spinning Rings, dou- 
ble flange, No. 1 flange. Prefer 
with C. I. Holders, latter to be 
2 1/16” base. 


Box 116, care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as maintenance man. 
Eighteen years experience: familiar 
with carpentering, concrete, glazing, 
painting, plumbing, plastering, tar and 
gravel roofs, grading, draining, lawns 
and shrubbery. Will stand examination 
under any engineer you prefer. Address 
“Maintenance,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


For Sale ' 

25 Bahnson Humidifiers ' 
Address M, 

Care Textile Bulletin | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Situation Wanted 
Young man, 22 years old, graduate 
of Bradford Durfee Textile School. | 
Desires start in Southern Cotton 
Mill. Has had one year experience. | 
Willing to work. | 
Communicate with 
Ernest Morris 
31 Almy St., Fall River, Mass. 


WANTED—Second hand in card room, 
554%4c per hour. State experience, age. 


Have references. | 


and send references. Address ‘Card 
Room,” care Textile Bulletin. 
| Need Help? | 


Find your man through a | 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


Plan Publicity For 
Textile Industry 


Concord, N. C.—Secretaries of cot- 
ton manufacturers associations of 
three Southern States with officials of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association in session here laid pre- 
liminary steps toward formulating a 
publicity policy for the textile indus- 
try. 


Discussions included plans for dis- 
simination of news and information 
pertaining to the American Associa- 
tion in particular and the industry in 
general. Details will be made public 
later. 


Ernest Dallis of Atlanta, recently 
appointed the association’s publicity 
director, led the discussions. 

Representing the American Asso- 
ciation were T. H. Webb of Concord, 
president; Harvey Moore of Concord, 
chairman of the publicity committee: 
W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, sec- 
retary; and Dallis. 

Secretaries of State Associations 
present were T. M. Forbes of Geor- 
gia; Scott Roberts of Alabama; and 
Hunter Marshall of North Carolina. 


Beattie Will Filed 


Greenville, S. C.—All of the estate 
of W. E. Beattie, retired Greenville 
cotton manufacturer, who died two 
weeks ago, is left to his three children, 


5. M. Beattie, president of Piedmont 
Manufacturing Co.; W. H. Beattie, 
vice-president of Piedmont, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beattie Williams of Green- 
ville, according to the will filed with 
Judge of Probate Guy A. Gullick of 
Greenville. The estate has not yet 
been appraised. Mr. Beattie had for- 
merly been president of Piedmont 
Manufacturing Co. and Victor-Mon- 
aghan Mills. 


Tucapau Bleachery Resumes 


Greenville, C.—The bleachery 
division of Tucapau Mills at Tuca- 
pau, closed five months by strike 
which resulted in closing of the main 
unit, probably will resume operations 
within another week. The mill proper 
resumed operations last week. Lack 
of material to bleach as a result of 
the shutdown of the mill precluded 
the reopening of the bleachery. The 
management, it was understood, plans 
to resume operations in the bleachery 
as soon as sufficient cloth is manu- 
factured in the mill to insure unin- 
terrupted work in the bleaching de- 
partment. 


j Double Loop Hook Bands} 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters : 
| and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Box 974 Chariette, N. C. 
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CONDITIONED: 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 


by the 
Southern Railway 
System 


Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 
and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool, Quiet, Delightful 
Comfort, free from Dust, Smoke 
and Cinders ... A miracle de- 
velopment of temperature con- 
trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


On SaleDaily 


2 Cents per Mile—15 Day Limit 
212 Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets honored in sleeping and psrior 
cars on payment of proper charges for 
space occupied . .. no surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


11/2¢ Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 


Schedules 


CHARLOTTE 


LEAVE 


Neo. 34 No, 3 No. 82 No. 
8:50 P.M. 6:55 P.M. 8:15 P.M. 8:30 P.M. 


ARRIVE WASHINGTON 
1:30 A.M. 4:06 A.M. 6:50 A.M. 7:00 A.M. 


ARRIVE NEW YORK 
6:50 A.M. 9:00 A.M. 11:50 A.M. 11:59 A.M. 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


Neo. 83 No. 37 No. 29 
9:35 A.M. 12:10 P.M. 2:30 A.M. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 
P.M. 5:40 P.M. 6:25 A.M. 


For fares, sleeping car reservations and 
other travel information, call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone 3-3980 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4, Sou. Rallway Pass. Station 
Phone 2-3351, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


- 
| 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Mitts—AMONG THE LARGEST TEXTILE 
PLANTS IN THE SOUTH 

This mill has been opication sh since 1903. Superintend- 
ent M. O. Alexander started it up, is still on the job, and 
has the devoted friendship and confidence of his em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Alexander began his textile career, when quite 
young, with Odell Manufacturing Company, Concord, 
working in various parts of 
the mill, at 75 cents per day, 
when “a day” meant 11 or 
12 hours. When Mr. Odell, 
noting his eagerness to go 
forward, selected him to help 
erect shafting and machinery 
in an addition, and he was 
paid one dollar a day, Mr. 
Alexander felt that he “had 
the world by the tail.” 

From Concord, he went to 
LaFayette, Ga., to the mill 
now a unit of the “‘Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation,”’ 
where he was overseer the 
card room, did his own card grinding, and, in fact, was 
the whole cheese in that department. He stayed in 
LaFayette several years, working hard and grasping 
every opportunity for broadening his knowledge of tex- 
tiles. 

From there he went to Union, S. C., and took a posi- 
tion as second hand in carding in the old Union Mill, 
and was later transferred to the “big No. 2” Mill as 
overseer carding. In checking up, we found that Mr. 
Alexander went to Union shortly after the writer left 
there in favor of Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S.C. We enjoyed comparing notes and swapping experi- 
ences of those days. 

From Union, Mr. Alexander went to the big Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills as overseer of carding, a position 
he resigned six months later in favor of a mill at Seneca, 
S. C., which he started up and ran two years. 

From Seneca, he went to Greenville, started up Wood- 
side Mill in 1903, decided he had found the right place 
and people, and has “stayed put.”’ 

Mr. Alexander is a man whose word is as good as a 
bond, and all Greenville knows it. The operatives at 
Woodside never tire of telling of the good deeds he has 
done among them, and they go to him with perfect free- 
dom and confidence a tany and all times, assured of a 
cordial welcome and sympathetic understanding. 


OVERSEERS AND OTHERS 


It is always a pleasure to greet and visit these splen- 
didly efficient and courteous group of gentlemen. South- 
ern shivalry still exists here, and because so nearly obso- 
lete, is all the more noticeable and admirable. 


Every department in this big mill is delightfully clean 
and orderly. 


Though running on 30-hour shifts, there was no dis. 
ing. No one seemed blue. 


]. T. Bray, general overseer of carding, has been here 


OVERSEERS WOODSIDE MILLS, Greenville, S. C. 


Front Row, Left to Right—-A. H. Pollard, cloth room; 
H, H. Epting, master mechanic; J. T. Brady, overseer 
carding. Back Row—R. L. Christiopher, overseer weav- 
ing; L. L. Thompson, overseer spinning. 


around ten years. On first shift, D. M. Shelton—he has 
my sincere thanks for assistance—and Paul Julian are 
second hands. On second shift, Hardy Dover and S. M. 
McConnell are second hands. 


L. L. Thompson, overseer spinning, has been here 
nearly nine years, and is a big, jolly man—owning a 
large farm which is rented out. He and Mrs. Thompson 
have a furnished room out on the farm, and often go 
there for week-ends, where the restful quietness appeals 
to them. Second hands on first shift spinning are C. D. 
Whitener and E. H. Nelson; on second shift, Hovie 
Pruett and H. D. Porter. L. L. Thompson, second over- 


seer spooling, first shift, and Lewis Spearman, second 
shift. 


R. L. Christopher is overseer weaving and has hie 
second hands on each shift. First shift, B. H. Hunt, W. 
B. Perry, W. J. Brock and G. S. Jones. On second shift, 


J. H. Sanders, W. A. Laudrette, C. C. King and J. K. 
McLeod. 


Thompson, slasher foreman, has a son that 


=) 
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expects to enter the University of South Carolina in 
September. Mr. Thompson says it is due to the help 
and encouragement of Superintendent Alexander that he 
has been able to give his children the educational advan- 
tages they desired. 


A. H. Pollard is overseer the cloth room, with J. L. 
Farrow, second hand. H. H. Epting, master mechanic. 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MEN 


W. H. Shelton, Hoke Davis, F. H. McCall, R. E. 
Green, H. P. Shelton, Ossie Roper, R. B. Lomax and 
A. K. Ballew, section men ,etc., in card room. 

Carl Godfrey, Dewey Coggins, Thuren Allen and Wal- 
ter Davis, section men in spinning room. 

All the above young men are reading the Textile Bul- 
letin and are in every way trying to prepare themselves 
for promotions. 

There are no “traitors” in the Woodside family; they 
work together for mutual good, have pride in their com- 
munity, and a contempt for outside interference. 


GREENVILLE. S. C. 


Mriits Miri, Coverep Ivy ANp WitH Lovey 
GREEN LAWN AND SHRUBBERY 


One of the prettiest spots of Greenville is to be found 
at Mills Mill. Operatives look from the windows on a 
scene of beauty that would thrill the soul of an artist. 


MILLS MILL AND LAWN, Greenville, S. C. 


The accompanying picture shows a corner of the mill 
and lawn. Altheas, crepe myrtle and other flowers are 
blooming profusely. One can find flowers of some kind 
here every month in the year. Whoever laid out the 
grounds and planted them certainly knew his business. 

Grand old trees line Green street on each side and 
clasp hands across it, making one of the most delightful 
places to walk or drive in hot weather. Mills avenue, 
too, is as pretty as a picture all the way from the car 
line to the mill. 


Superintendent Pat McGarity went to work at the age 
of 10 in order to help his widowed mother who was left 
with five children to support. One can tell by his looks 
that it did not hurt him in the least. 


He began his work in Georgia but later went to Court- 
ney Manufacturing Company, Newry, S. C., where he 
worked up from sweeper to second hand in spinning. 
Then he went to Arcadia, S. C., where he was for 15 
years overseer carding and spinning. 


Thirteen years ago he was transferred to Mills Mill 
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(same company) and promoted to superintendent, a 
place he has filled efficiently and satisfactorily ever since. 

He owns a lovely country home three miles out on the 
Augusta road, with all city conveniences. His wife was 
formerly Miss Millie, daughter of Maj. L. R. Redmond 
of Pickens County. They haxe six living children. 

As if “McGarity” wasn’t Irish enough, one of his 
daughters married a Flannigan. 

Mr. McGarity joined the Masons when 21 and is a 


SUPERINTENDENT AND OVERSEERS AT 
MILLS MILL 


Left to Right, Front Row—Pat McGarity, superin- 
tendent ; L. M. Chandler, overseer carding and spinning ; 
A. D. Bolt, weaver. Back Row—J. B. Fowler, cloth 
room; J. F. Guess, outside foreman, and J. A. McAllister, 
master mechanic. 


Shriner. He is a member of the Baptist Church and a 
highly respected citizen. 


Two 40-Hour SHIFTS 


This mill has been running regularly on two 40-hour 
shifts, but curtailment seems eminently certain. The 
product is twills and sheeting. 

L. N. Chandler is overseer carding and spinning; G. G. 
Garrett, day second hand in spinning, and R. D. Smith, 
night second hand; J. F. Sisk, night second hand in card- 
ing. 

A. D. Bolt, overseer weaving, with L. F. Campbell, 
day second hand, and E. R. Gray at night. 

J. B. Fowler, overseer cloth room; J. A. McAlister, 
master mechanic, and J. F. Guess, outside overseer and 
policeman. 


A few days ago when a stranger ate watermelon and 
threw the rind down on the street in front of the mill, 
Mr. Guess went out and told him he must not throw 
trash around like that, for cleanliness was a virtue that 
everyone wanted to practice around the village. 

“Who are you?” asked the stranger a bit beligerently. 

‘““Guess,”’ was the reply. 

“Guess h———!”’ retorted the man as he walked off: 
I've got no time for such foolishness!”’ 


Will Woolen and Worsteds Move South? 
(Continued from Page 7) 


of business, so far as they are concerned, is unaffected by 
geographical locations. The textile machinery men might 
welcome such a widespread movement of a very great 
branch of the industry. It might mean more machinery 
sales. The New England towns and cities, and the mer- 
chants and the landlords and the public utilities have 
something to worry about. It is their responsibility to 
bring about a public opinion and an authority that will 
give the New England woolen and worsted industry a 
fair chance to remain and live on its old foundations. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to. our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 5 


Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S 


C.;: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Healey Bide., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Mda.. Lexington Mide.. A T. Jacobson. Mer - Birmingham 
Ala... Webb Crawford John J. Greagan, Mer Charlotte 
N. cC., Johnston Bide.. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee Electric Power Bldg... D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Blde.. W. G. May. Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex... Santa Fe Bidg.. W. Burbank, Mer.; Tex., Shell 


Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La.., 
F. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bide, C. L 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide., C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Ear! 
R. Hury. Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan. 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bldge., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 F 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. JI. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., tInc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer... Box .1268. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS.., 


Canal Bank Blide.. 


Southern 


Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. ~.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. ¢ 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 Hiech St... 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8S 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Tl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Young, Jefferson Apts.., 
Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, 
Gossett. Woodside Bide... Greenville. 
Woodside Bide.. Greenville, S. C.: 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
rleton, Dallas, Tex.: 
lotte, N. C.; J. 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CoO., D. P., Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, C harlotte. N. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS ae H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer 

CAMPBELL CO... JOHN, 75 Hudson St... New York Cit 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 4382, West Point, Ga.; Mike 


A. Stough. P. O. Box 701. Charlotte. N. C.: A. Max Browning. 
Hillsh« To, N 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES Hartsville, C 
wee CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 


& FP. 
Sou. Reps., Ala. 
Carolinas and Va., W 
Mass. 


Boston, Sou. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.: R. C. 
Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 


Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
c.: William J. Moore. 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Gastonia. N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


Sou 


Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 

CIBA CO., Inc., 
Sou. Offices, 519 E 
ville, 5. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C., Byré@ Miller. Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St... S.W., Bos 466. Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.: 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bide., C harlotte, N. C 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
City Seu. Rep.. T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., 
Salem, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., 
White, Mer.: Corn rrodue te Sales Co.., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 
Washington St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 


Offices. Clinton Sales Co.. 


New York 
Winston - 


17 Battery Place, New 
Greenville, 8S. C.. John R. 
Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 


tanburg, 8S. C J anty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salees C (Mill and Paper "Starch Div.), Hurt Bide.. 
Atianta, Ga., ©. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg . Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co... Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C, 


Sales 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 8438, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga 

DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 


W. Moore, Charlotte Blectric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... E. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St... New York City. 
DUPONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. t.. Wilmineton. Del 


John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: FE. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First — 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.. L. EB. Green, H. B. Constable. W 

{vey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 ser 
ferson Standard Bld<.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R. Dabbs,. John L 
Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg... Chattanooga. Tenn.: R. D 
Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville. S. C.: J. Howard. 135 8 


Spring St... Concord. N. C 

Columbus, Ga 

nan, Ga. 
EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS.CO.. Lawrence, Mass. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Blde., Charlotte. 


Crayton, Dimon Court Apt... 
; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New- 


Sou. Rep.. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 230 Fifth Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga. FE. H. Ginn. Diet 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. P 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Honston. 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma Citv. Okla... F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Rirmine- 


New York 
S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
N. ¥. Sou. Sales 


Mer : 


ham. Ala.. R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn.. W O. Me- 
Kinney. Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. EF. R Mvrick. Mer: 
Memphis, Tenn... G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. 
Rarkedale. Mer.: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. T. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sen, Service Shons. Atlanta. Ga.: W J. Selhert 


Mer.: Dallas. 
Houston, Tex... F. C. Runker. Mer 
ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP COQ.. Hohoken. N_ J. 
Sen. Renes.. Frank FE. Keener and Marle Manildin. 187 &St.. 
N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Rank Bide... Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
GOODYEAR TIRE 4&2 RUBBER CO.. Inc. 
Rens... W. C. Killick. 205-207 7th St 
141 N. Myrtle 


Tex... W. F. Kaston. Mer.: 
GENERAL 


. The. Akron. O. Son 
Chariotte. N. C.: P. BR 
Jacksonville. Fila.: Rovwd Arthur 


713-715 Linden Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.; T. F. Stringer. 500-& N 
“arroliton Ave... New Orleans. La.: FE. M Champion. 709-11 


Srringe St.. Shreveport. La: Paul Stevens. 
Rirmingeham. Ala: B. S Parker. Jr.. 
Ste. Knoxville. Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders. 209 FE. Broadwav. Louts- 
vile. Kv.: H R. Zierach, 1295-81 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va 
€. Pwe. 191-199 Marietta St.. Aflanta. Ga 
GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland. 0 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Cc 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. Worcester. Masse 
W. Davis. Graton & Knieht Co 


1499-11 Ave... N. 
Cor. W. Tackeon and Oak 


Sou. Office and 


Sales Rens. R 


. 818 Vine St.. Philadelrhia. Pa: 
A. Ahlstrand,. 1271 N. Mornineside Drive. Atlanta. Ga: 1D P 
Gordon. Graton & Knieht Co.. 115 lith St. St Lonls. Mo: 
D. Landis. 1709 Snrinedale Ave... Charlotte. N. Roger W 
Allen. ?078 Hallwood YWrive, Memphis. Tenn.: H LT Conk. 
fraton & Knieht Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. Johhers: 
\lahama Machinery & Sunvly Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: MceGowin- 


Twons Hdwe. & Suvplv (Co.. 
Woodeide Bide. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Rarkiev 
Charleston. C.: Cameron & Barklev Co... Jackennvilie. 
™a.: Cameron & Rarklev Co.. Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Rarklev 
Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtnevy Co... Richmond. Va.: Tavwlor- 
Parker. Ine... Norfolk. Va.- BRatterv Machinerv Co.. Rome Ga.: 
“olumbus Tron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Sunniv At- 


tanta. Ga.: Datas Reltine Co.. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Co . 
“ellas. Tex 


Mohile. Ala.: C. C. Anderenn 2301 


Textile Mill Sunnlv Co.. Charlotte. N. Keith- 
Simmone Nashville Tenn.: Lewite Sunniv Co. Memnhie«. 
Tenn: Lewis Sunniv Co... Helena. Ark.: Sovthern Sunniv 


Ta ole enon 


Tenn: F. D Morton & Cn 
& Hadwe. Co.. New Orleans. Tia 

GREENSRORO LOOM REED CO... Greenshoro. N. C 
McFetters. Mer 
Greenshoro. N. ¢. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 
Sou. Samuel Lehrer. 


Louisville. Kv.: Standard 
Geo. A 
Sales Rep... Geo. H. Batchelor. Phone 2-3034. 


1440 Broadwav. New York Citv. 
Box 234, Spartanbure. 8S. C.: O. T. 
30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 


| 
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H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. 1. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 
gon. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C.. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Speciality Co., P. O. tox 620, Charlotte. N. C. 

HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8St.., 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.., Ww. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. c. Sou. Reps.., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 


Sou. Reps., 


Philadelphia, 


Bidg.., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 


Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 3338 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston. 
Reep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte. N. ¢ 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Piant, 244 Forsyth St., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melichor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ©.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.:; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Her, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church 8St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW & CO., A. M., Suartanbure, S. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8. . Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tnc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manftettan Rubdber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw, Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 


Mass. Sou. 


Sou. Reps., J. 
N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 


Indianapolis. 
lL 


Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 


Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: 
Dillon Supply Co.;: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbla 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.;: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, . Bavage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
nenem, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


Raleigh. 

Shelby, 
South 

Cameron & 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 8St., 
Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 

C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN 4 CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, Ss. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta. Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long S8St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 


Sou. 


Stamford, Conn. 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CO., 
PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 


inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
118 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Chariotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St., S.W.., Atlanta, Gea.: Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, Ss. C.: H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.;: Sou. Mer.. B. D. Heath. Sou. 


Ben F. Houston 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
P. O. Box 545. Greensboro, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8St., Boston, 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John Li, 
Greenville, S. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
old P. Goller. Greenville, 8. c. Francis P. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., 


Reps., and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 


Greenville, C.;: C. M. Greene, 


Mass. Sou. 
Gayle, Sou. 
Graves, Mer.; 


Sou. Rep., Har- 
Boyer, ‘Mass. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanbure, 8. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.., 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. 
Limbach. 


McLeod, 245 W. 
Jones, 207 Glascock St., 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
eee, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 
Soston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., 


Freemason St.., 
Raleigh, N. C.: John 


Sou. Rep., Caro- 


Southeastern Div. Office. 


1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co... 511 Rhett 8St.. Greenville. Ss. C.; South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; 
l7th St.. Richmond, Va.; 
Norfolk, Va. 
SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C, 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, lll. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
Reps., Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace BE. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co., Phila- 
cone, Pa Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. H. E Little john and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
ele of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL &@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.., 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 


Gre ensboro. New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 


Sou. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 


New York City. 
Ira L.. Griffin, Mer. 


Lindsey St., Fall 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 


burg, 8S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; 


West Point, Ga.: A. B. Sortore, 27 
Bstates. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 385, Lancas- 


ter, S. C.: R. BE. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bide., Wilmington, N. C.: S. Donald Fortson, 648 


Broad S8t., Augusta, Ga.;: The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D. BE. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.;: John R. Hall, Jr., Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY oo Providence, R. L. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., hh EE s.c. B. J. 
Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, $16 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 


Sou. Offices, 
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Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville 

Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn.; G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, 


Ga.; The Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Clifford F. Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 


Orleans, La.; Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc.. 
miingham. Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Sou. Reps., William W. 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 


230 S. 3ist St., Bir- 


158 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
©. Box 158, Athen.s Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, iInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., win Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr.. 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., Inc., Charlotte, N. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Mass. 
Whitin Bidge., Charlotte, N. C H 
Mers.; 1317 He aley Bldg., Ationta, Ga. 
as, Charlotte Office: L 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
a? Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, 


a. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. 


with Sou. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Mer., 1733 Inver- 


Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Sou. Office, 
Pore her and R. Il. Dalton, 
Sou. Reps... M. P. Thom- 
D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. Atlanta 


Mass. 
Charlotte, 


S., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 


Withington, 710 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 

WOLF, JAQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 


Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Opinion of Judges Hayes in Cotton 
Processing Tax Case 


(Continued from Page 3) 


000 for 12 months; also a penalty of 5 per cent of the 
tax and a penalty of 1 per cent per month and to criminal 
penalty of 12 months in jail for each violation. The 
taxes for the months of March, April and May have 
accrued and will continue each month unless restrained, 
and the remedy at law would result in a multiplicity of 
suits. Complainant’s tax for March is $187,292.41; un- 
der the existing law, complainant, if it is denied equitable 
relief, will be required to pay each month’s tax and then 
file a claim for refund. The commissioner has six months 
to pass on claim before an action can be brought. The 
same routine must be followed each month. Thus the 
taxpayer in the course of one year will be compelled to 
bring 12 actions to recover the taxes, unless he is able to 
wait for the accumulation of several months. 


It is difficult to determine whether the legal remedies 
applicable tax refunds which have been referred to as “a 
system of corrective justice” afford complainant a plain 
and adequate remedy at law. For the purposes of this 
motion, it is assumed that grave doubt exists as to the 
constitutionality of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The 
first circuit court in Hoosac Mills Corporation vs. United 
States (decided July 13, 1935) held the law unconstitu- 
tional and the tax a penalty. While I am not bound by 
that decision, I can not ignore it. Moreover, three dis- 
trict judges in Minnesota, one each in Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Illinois and Kentucky, have held substantially the 
same. Assuming then that grave doubt exists as to the 
levy being a tax and as to the constitutionality of the 
act, does there exist here any additional equity or unusual 
condition or exceptional circumstances to remove the bar- 
rier erected by Revised Statutes 3224. If not, Graham 
vs. DuPont, supra, and Bailey vs. George, supra, would 
be decisive. If yes, then Hill vs. Wallace, supra, and 
Miller vs. Nut Margarine Company, 284 U. S. 298 are 
«controlling. The bill, it seems to me, alleges facts suffi- 
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cient to show that complainants remedy is doubtful, un- 
certain and inadequate; doubtful because a judgment 
when obtained may not receive any appropriation to pay 
it the law maker may conclude if the taxpayer has passed 
it on to the consumer, he is not entitled to its refund; 
also the government did not profit from the tax, why 
should it refund it; uncertain, because one branch of Con- 
gress has passed an act to prohibit a suit to recover proc- 
essing taxes, and inadequate, because of the multiplicity 
of actions with the expense of litigation incident thereto. 
For these reasons I think Section 3224 is inapplicable; 
that the bill should not be dismissed at this time; that 
the complainant should pay into court the taxes and pen- 
alties and interest as they fall due or give a bond, ap- 
proved by the court, to pay them, so the government will 
not lose in the event I am in error. In this disposition 
of the case, neither party can suffer appreciably, whereas 
the complainant could suffer irreparable injury if the 
motion is sustained. 


It is deemed unnecessary at this time to discuss at 
length the right of complainant to a judgment under the 
Federal Declaratory Judgment Act. The complainant 
has established, prima facie, a right to a decree under the 
act. Penn vs. Glenn, 10 F. Supp. 483; Black vs. Little, 8 
F. Supp. 867; Railway Company vs. Wallace, 228 U.S 
249: Nashville-Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany vs. Wallace, 288 U.S. 249. 


Brazilian Cotton Crop Yield Cut 


— 


Washington, D. C—The 1934-35 Brazilian cotton 
crop was officially estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 1,361,000 bales of 478 pounds, a considerable 


decrease from earlier estimates which ran as high as 
1,591,000 bales. 


The current crop represents an increase of 40 per cent 
over last year. Unfavorable weather, especially heavy 
rains prevented the crop from reaching the previous esti- 
mate, the bureau said. 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN.—The Springfield Woolen Mills 
are enjoying a period of increased prosperity. E. B. 
Boyd, manager of the mills for twenty-five years, is in 
charge of the plant and is being assisted by W. H. Elam, 
who has been with the company fifteen years. The mulls, 
a few days ago, received a Government order for 40,000 
blankets. It was the fourth such order received during 
the past sixty days from various divisions of the Federal 
Government. Running a double shift of eight hours 
each, the mill’s payroll has more than doubled during 
this brief period. Officials said sufficient orders have 
already been placed for summer, fall and winter delivery 
to keep the plant in operation until November Ist. 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


| Read Every Week All Over the Textile South | 


| 
For | 
| 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company | | 


Millbury, 


IMPROVED EYE! 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manafactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON. IOWA 


SERVICE 


“If those frames could only 


have new rings RIGHT NOW! 


Even today some mills lose production in summer because they fol- 
low the notion “you can't start new rings in hot weather.” This was 
true years ago when humidity was not so well controlled and rings 
did not have their present high polish. Today we can cite you the 
experience of scores of our customers which shows that you CAN 
install new DIAMOND FINISH rings successfully in the hottest 
weather. BM If your Overseer says new rings are needed, why not 
take advantege of this production improvement immediately? 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNIAG RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Wiper Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With | 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gro. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. : 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxkIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- | 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and | 


home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. | 
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NEW SOUTHERN OFFICES 
of the 
Corn Products Sales Company 


Comer Building North Carolina Bank Bldg. Hurt Building 
Birmingham, Alabama Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Georgia 
L. H. Kelley, Manager W. R. Joyner, Manager C. G. Stover, Manager 


These new centrally located offices are, of course, in addi- 


tion to the already well established ones at 


Woodside Building Montgomery Building 
Greenville, S. C. Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
John R. White. Manager J. Canty Alexander, Wgr. 


Mr. John R. White will continue to act as General Manage 
of the Mill Starch Division throughout the South. Mr. J. 
Canty Alexander has been appointed Assistant General Man- 


ager. 


© These five Southern branches are now capable of offering better 
service than ever before—and are prepared to help you solve your 
problems by placing at your disposal the facilities of our Technical 
Service Department. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place N. Y. City 
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